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The Little Black Lamb 


The Little Black Lamb 


NE day the Fairy Girl was passing through 

a field in the valley which was full of 

sheep and lambs. The sheep were eating 

the grass, but the lambs were frisking and playing 

and chasing one another up and down. The Fairy 

Girl stopped to watch them, and she noticed, 

among all the white lambs, one which was black 

as jet, and he seemed to the Fairy Girl the most 
beautiful lamb she had ever seen. 

“T will carry you home with me to the mountain, 
Little Black Lamb,” she said, ‘“‘and you shall be my 
own lamb and live with me always.” 

So the Fairy Girl carried the Little Black Lamb 
away with her. The Black Lamb’s mother did not 
like it at all, but she was afraid to say anything, 
and all the other sheep were very flustered, and 
said over and over again to one another: 

“Did you hear what has happened? The Fairy 
Girl has carried the Little Black Lamb away with 


her.” 


THE WHINS ON KNOCKATTAN 
The Fairy Girl brought the Little Black Lamb 


to a sheltered cave among the rocks. She found 
tender green grass for him, and she made him a 
cozy bed of dried grass, and she said: 

“You shall follow me everywhere I go, Little 
Black Lamb.” 

But before long she discovered that the Little 
Black Lamb had some very serious faults. She 
had intended him to follow at her heels wherever 
she went, but as a matter of fact it was generally 
the Fairy Girl who followed at the heels of the Lit- 
tle Black Lamb. He would run off by himself to 
sniff at tufts of grass, or to chase butterflies, or 
to explore rocks, or to play with rabbits, and the 
Fairy Girl had to spend quite a long time waiting 
about for him and calling to him, and that was a 
thing she disliked very much. She tried leaving 
him alone at home, but the Little Black Lamb set 
up such a loud bleating that she did not like that, 
either. | 

But a worse fault in the Little Black Lamb was 
his habit of arguing and answering back. When- 
ever the Fairy Girl told him to do anything, he 
would set his four little feet firmly on the ground, 


put his little black head on one side, and argue and 
argue. 
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THE LITTLE BLACK LAMB 


“You are altogether too bold and forward for a 
lamb,” said the Fairy Girl at last. “If you were 
not my own lamb, I would turn you out of the 
house. Lambs should not contradict people as you 
do.” 

“Wrong again,” said the Little Black Lamb. 
“You are thinking of white lambs. Black lambs 
are altogether different. Go back to the field in 
the valley and take any white lamb you like, and 
you will see that what I say is true. A white lamb 
has never a word to say for himself.” 

“IT think I have had enough of lambs, white or 
black,” said the Fairy Girl, shortly, “and the 
sooner we part company the better. A great strong 
fellow like you can take care of himself without 
my help.” | 

“Wrong again,” said the Little Black Lamb. “T 
am much too young to take care of myself.” 

“If you are old enough to know better than I 
do on every subject, you are also old enough to do 
without my help,” said the Fairy Girl, “and from 
this on I will leave you to yourself.” 

“But I am your own pet lamb,” bleated the Lit- 
tle Black Lamb, “‘and you took me away from my 
mother.” 

“Then you are welcome to go home to your 
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mother,” said the Fairy Girl, “and you were my 
own pet lamb as long as you behaved properly. 
You are not my lamb now. You are just a com- 
mon mountain lamb, belonging to nobody.” 

And so saying, the Fairy Girl picked up her 
little hazel-switch and ran very lightly and very 
quickly out the door and along the narrow stony 
track which led to a neighboring hill. 

The Little Black Lamb stood still and watched 
her until she was out of sight. He was very much 
annoyed. It was not that he was afraid to live 
alone—for the Little Black Lamb was afraid of 
nothing—but that he never was happy unless he 
had some one to whom he could talk, for he was a 
sociable lamb, and loved company. He would not 
go back to the sheep in the valley, for several rea- 
sons: first, he did not in the least remember the 
way; secondly, he realized quite suddenly and 
clearly how dull and slow-witted were those fat 
sheep, how stupid those white lambs with whom 
he used to run races. Besides that, his mother, he 
knew, would push him away. She would say, 
“Since the Fairy Girl carried you away, you are not 
my lamb any more; you are different.” All the 
sheep would push him away and say, ““The Little 
Black Lamb is different from all of us.” 
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So nothing remained for the Little Black Lamb 
to do but to stay where he was. After all, the cave 
was comfortable, and doubtless the Fairy Girl 
would come back before long. The more the lamb 
thought things over, the more cheerful he became, 
and he decided to set out for a walk by himself. 

“T shall meet a friend, no doubt,” he said, “and 
either he can come to live with me until the Fairy 
Girl comes back, or else I can go to live with him.” 

The Little Black Lamb skipped along in very 
fair spirits. The sun shone down warmly, and the 
bees were humming in the heather, and big 
speckled spiders with hairy legs ran to hide, as the 
lamb’s blundering feet broke through their strong 
silky webs. The Little Black Lamb leaped and 
played and frisked, but always he was on the look- 
out for a friend. 

Now it happened that the old red fox, known 
all over the hillside as the Shaughran, was sitting, 
as usual, at his front door halfway up the moun- 
tain, and viewing the country round. His sharp 
eves spied out the Little Black Lamb as he came 
gamboling over the mountain path. 

“What do I see? A strange black lamb!” said 
the Shaughran to himself. 

For a few minutes he sat very still, watching the 
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lamb steadily. Then he got up and with quiet, 
slinking movements he set out in the direction of 
the Little Black Lamb. He did not keep a straight 
path, but ran from rock to rock and from one 
heathery tuft to another. At last he reached a 
spot which he knew the Little Black Lamb must 


“YOU MUST NOT EAT ME, SHAUGHRAN,” SAID THE LITTLE 
BLACK LAMB, LOUDLY 


pass on his way in a few minutes, and here he sat 
down and waited. 

Presently the Little Black Lamb came skipping 
along; but when he saw the Shaughran sitting up- 
right, with narrow green eyes fixed on him, the 
Lamb stopped short. 
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The Shaughran rose and advanced mincingly, 
stepping high, tail and head up, ears pricked. 

“Allow me to introduce myself to you, Little 
Black Lamb,” he said. “I am the Shaughran, the 
red fox of the hillside.” 

“Then you must not eat me, Shaughran,” said 
the Little Black Lamb, loudly, “for I am the Fairy 
Girl’s own pet lamb.” 

The Shaughran had not the faintest intention 
of hurting the Little Black Lamb or anyone else 
in whom the Fairy Girl was interested, but he 
thought it would be no harm to frighten this for- 
ward lamb a little. So he replied, coldly: 

“My good lamb, if all the animals found out 
that in order to be safe from me they had merely 
to state that the Fairy Girl. had taken them for 
pets, I fancy I should often go supperless. More- 
over, who would tell the Fairy Girl of our little 
meeting? Not I, you may be very sure; and not 
you, either, for I would hide your bones well under 
a whin bush.” 

“You are wrong, Shaughran,” said the Little 
Black Lamb, very firmly. “If you were to kill me 
and eat me, you might hide my bones in any quar- 
ter of Ireland you liked, but the Fairy Girl would 
find them out, and find you out, too, Shaughran, 
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and punish you severely. And I must say you 
would richly deserve it!” 

‘Well, well, I assure you, I wish to be friendly,” 
said the Shaughran, who was beginning to dislike 
the lamb. ‘‘What I cannot understand is why the 
_ Fairy Girl should choose a lamb—a helpless, timid 
lamb!—for her pet.” 

“Wrong again, Shaughran,” said the Little 
Black Lamb. “White lambs are timid and help- 
less—I grant you that! But a black lamb is quite 
another matter.” 

“Little Black Lamb,” said the Shaughran in a 
heavy and displeased voice, “you have a very bad - 
habit of contradicting those who are older and 
wiser than you. It isa very ugly thing in a lamb.” 

“The Fairy Girl said something about that,” 
said the Little Black Lamb, carelessly. “So she 
ran away and left me, and I am now looking for 
some one to live with me until she comes back.” 

“If you ask my opinion,” said the Shaughran, 
“she will never come back. No one would come 
back to live with a lamb like you.” 

“Then you are completely wrong, Shaughran,” 
said the Little Black Lamb, “‘for she will certainly 
come back.” 


“There you are again!” cried the Shaughran, 
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angrily, “arguing and contradicting after all that 
I have just said to you!” 

“And when she does come back,” added the Lit- 
tle Black Lamb, “I will tell her what a bad friend 
you were to me.” 

“Tam not a bad friend to you,” said the Shaugh- 
ran, uneasily. “It is true I cannot live with you 
myself, for I have a house of my own to look after, 
but I can introduce you to friends.” 

“Lead on, then,” replied the Little Black Lamb, 
briskly, “for I am growing very hungry.” 

The Shaughran led the way, and all the time he 
was saying to himself: 

“Whatever shall I do with this terrible lamb?’ 

At last he had an idea. “I will take him to Pau- 
deen and his grandmother,” he thought. “Paudeen 
loves lambs and he never cares whether people con- 
tradict him or not.” 

So the Shaughran quickened his steps and led 
the way a little way down the mountain, and then 
round by another heathery track until they reached 
the green lane where Paudeen lived with his 
grandmother. 

Paudeen’s grandmother welcomed the Shaugh- 
ran because he was an old friend, and she wel- 
comed the Little Black Lamb because she was 
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always kind to strangers. She gave the lamb a 
piece of oatcake and some sweet new milk, and 
in a very few minutes the lamb had finished it 
all up. 

“You have a heart of gold, ma’am,” said the 
Shaughran, smiling his widest smile as he settled 
down in a warm spot before the turf fire. 

“Tam still hungry,” said the Little Black Lamb, 
and he began to nose about among the pots in the 
back of the kitchen. 

“The lamb has no manners, I am sorry to say,” 
said the Shaughran in a very loud voice, meaning 
the lamb to overhear. 

“He is young,’ said Paudeen’s grandmother, 
kindly. 

The Black Lamb did not hear. He had found a 
cold potato and was eating it rather noisily. Pau- 
deen was fascinated by the lamb and never took 
his eyes off him, but the lamb paid no attention at 
all to Paudeen. 

“Little Black Lamb,” cried the Shaughran, 
sharply, “have you thanked the mistress of the 
house for her kindness?” 

“I have not,” replied the Little Black Lamb, 
“but I have made up my mind to live in this house 
until the Fairy Girl comes back to me.” 
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“That is impossible, I am afraid,” said Pau- 
deen’s grandmother, very gently, “for in this house 
there are only three beds—one is for me, one is 
for Paudeen, and one is for the Gray Cat.” 

“Then I will sleep with Paudeen,” said the 
Little Black Lamb. 

“T should like very much for you to sleep with 
me, Little Black Lamb,” said Paudeen, in great 
distress, “but my bed is so very small that there 
is only room for me.” 

“Then I must sleep with the Gray Cat,” said 
the Little Black Lamb. “TI do not really mind.” 

When the Gray Cat heard this she began a 
series of loud groanings. 

“The Cat does not like the Little Black Lamb,” 
said the Shaughran, highly amused; for he had a 
keen sense of humor and he did not like the Little 
Black Lamb, himself. 

“First this horrible lamb drinks all my sweet 
new milk,” cried the Gray Cat, ‘“‘and then he wants 
to turn me out of my own bed.” 

“No, no, Gray Cat!” said Paudeen’s grand- 
mother, quickly; “it was not your share of milk 
which J gave to the Little Black Lamb. It was 
my own share.” 

“He has drunk my share, too!” screamed the 
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Gray Cat. “Look in my little bowl under the table 
and you will see it is all gone. He drank it while 
you were talking about him.” 

“Tt is true,” said Paudeen in a low voice. ““The 
Little Black Lamb has drunk it all up.” 

The Little Black Lamb turned to Paudeen’s 
grandmother. 

“IT am surprised,” he said, “that you keep this 
brawling cat in your quiet house. Her temper is 
quite shocking and her voice harsh and disagree- 
able. Why do you not turn her out?” 

At this the Gray Cat quite lost her self-control. 
She hurled herself, with a loud cry, on the Little 
Black Lamb’s back, and began to tear out his curly 
black wool with her strong sharp claws. The Lit- 
tle Black Lamb bleated with all his might and ran 
round and round. Paudeen and his grandmother 
ran after him, trying to pull the Gray Cat off his 
back, and the Shaughran, still sitting in his warm 
corner by the fire, laughed until the tears ran down 
his cheeks. 

Suddenly Paudeen’s voice rose shrill above the 
tumult. 

“The Fairy Girl!” he cried. : 

And there stood the Fairy Girl in their midst. 
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With a last howl the Gray Cat vanished like light- 


ning out the door, and the room was very very still. 

“My Little Black Lamb!” said the Fairy Girl 
in a cold and terrible voice. 

She stooped down and lifted the lamb in her 
arms. 

“My Little Black Lamb!” she said again. 

Then she turned and walked out of the house, 
carrying her lamb with her. 

Paudeen and his grandmother and the Shaugh- 
ran looked at each other in dead silence. They 
could hear the voices of the Fairy Girl and the 
Little Black Lamb arguing as they went down the 
green lane together. 

“You are too headstrong and independent, 
Little Black Lamb,” the Fairy Girl was saying. 
“You should have waited in the cave until I came 
back.” 

“Wrong again,” replied the Little Black Lamb. 

And then their voices died away in the distance. 


The Fairy Girl's Tune 


The Fairy Girls Tune 


in a little clearing of the larch wood. Every 

morning Shaun, with his fiddle under his 
arm and his dog at his heels, set out along the 
roads, and when the sound of Shaun’s fiddle was 
heard, the boys and girls left their work and came 
to dance to the sound of Shaun’s music till they 
could dance no more. Then all, young and old, 
would bring out to Shaun presents of milk and 
potatoes and oatcake, and when at last he went 
on his way they would say: 

“Good luck go with you, Shaun, for your music 
has given us lighter hearts.” 

One morning, however, when Shaun and Conn 
were on their way home, it happened that Shaun 
put his foot into a rabbit hole and fell. Conn was 
frightened. He put his tail between his legs and 
laid his ears flat back and said: 

“Have you hurt yourself, Shaun?” 

Shaun had not hurt himself at all, but he had 
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THE WHINS ON KNOCKATTAN 


done what was nearly as bad—he had broken his 
fiddle. When he reached home he and Conn 
lighted a fire out under the trees because it was 
a warm night, and, sitting in the blaze, Shaun tried 
again and again to play on his fiddle. But it was 
all no use—the fiddle was broken. 

“Here is a nice state of things!” said Shaun 
at length. “If I cannot play on my fiddle no one 
will give us milk or potatoes or oatcake, and then 
how are we to live?” 

“Maybe,” said Conn, “‘you could sing, since you 
cannot play.” 

“Put that hope out of your head, asthore,” said 
Shaun, “for I cannot sing a note any more than 
you can, yourself.” 

“Then maybe you could dance?” said Conn. 

“That is foolish talk,” ‘replied themnddler 
“when you know, yourself, that I am often so stiff 
that I can scarcely walk. But you, Conn;-are 
lively and young, and if you could dance, ah, that 
would be a grand sight!” 

“It is neither becoming nor decent for a dog to 
dance,” said Conn, “and it is a thing I will never 
do.” 

“Then we must starve,’ said Shaun. 

“Well and good,” replied Conn the dog, “we 
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will starve, if you like; but I will turn into no 
dancing dog.” 

At this moment Paudeen appeared. He had 
seen the smoke of their fire from his grandmother’s 
cottage and had come to listen to the fiddler’s 
music, and perhaps to hear a story from him, for 
the fiddler liked little boys. 

Shaun the fiddler and Conn soon told Paudeen 
the whole sad story. 

“Indeed that is bad news,” replied Paudeen, 
much concerned. 

_ And then all three of them gave a great start, 
for suddenly there at their sides stood the Fairy 
Girl. 

Sieicapethat you have broken your ‘fiddle, 
Shaun,” she said. “That is very sad. But since 
it is broken, it can be of no more use to you, and 
I want you to give it to me. The fairies are short 
of music tonight, and a broken fiddle might be 
better than none at all.” 

“No, no,’ said Shaun the fiddler, stoutly, “I 
will never part with my old fiddle. It has been 
a good friend and comrade all my life, and, 
whether broken or whole, I will not give it away.” 

“Not to the fairies, anyhow,” said Conn in a 
growling voice, for Conn hated the Fairy Girl 
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above anyone, and always wanted to bite her, t 
was afraid. Now he sat looking at her with g:. en 
eyes and his white teeth showing. 

The Fairy Girl took no notice of Conn, but she 
spoke to the fiddler in a soft, coaxing voice: 

“Well, surely, Shaun, you will do this much to 
please me. Lend me the fiddle for this night only, 
and I promise you this, that when you get it back 
tomorrow it will be better than ever it was before.” 

“Do not lend her the fiddle,’ snarled Conn. 
“She will put a spell on it; she will put a spell on 
you. Have no dealings with fairy people, Shaun. 
Chase her away.’ 

The fiddler hesitated. He was Nee eg) ait 
fairies, but he did not want to quarrel with any- 
one. He turned to Paudeen, for Paudeen knew 
more of the Fairy Girl than anyone else. 

“What shall I do, Paudeen?’ he whispered. 

Now Paudeen knew that sometimes the Fairy 
Girl was cruel, but sometimes she was kind. He 
remembered a day when he had gone to play with 
her on the mountain, and they had found a young 
hare which had fallen into a hole among the rocks. 
The Fairy Girl had pitied that hare and lifted it 


out of the hole and carried it to its mother. 
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Lend her the fiddle for tonight, Shaun,” said 
Pzsdeen. 

“Paudeen is right,” said Shaun, turning to the 

Fairy Girl. “I will lend you my fiddle for 


tonight. But remember your promise—I shall 


IN AND OUT AMONG THE LARCH TREES CONN DANCED 


have it back tomorrow, better than ever it was 
before.” 

“That is my promise, Shaun,” said the Fairy 
Girl, “and you will see that the fairy people keep 
their promises. But in the meantime, maybe Conn 
would like a little tune all for himself.” 
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She took the broken fiddle, passed her fingers 


up and down it, then seizing the bow, she raised 
the fiddle to her shoulder and began to play a 
queer little quick tune which they had never heard 
before. 

At the first notes Paudeen and Shaun noticed 
that Conn seemed uneasy, glancing nervously 
from side to side. Then he began to fidget and 
turned round restlessly in his place. At last, to 
their very great surprise, he jumped up and began 
to dance. In and out among the larch trees Conn 
danced, now hopping on one hind leg, now on two, 
now in the blaze of the larch-wood fire, now back 
in the shadows of the trees, skipping backward 
and forward, twisting and turning, leaping and 
jumping and springing, quicker and quicker, and 
always in time to the Fairy Girl’s music. At first 
Shaun and Paudeen laughed heartily, for Conn 
looked very funny indeed; but after a little they 
stopped laughing and felt sorry, for though Conn’s 
feet skipped so lightly and quickly, his eyes looked 
very unhappy. But it was not until poor Conn 
was panting and breathless, his tongue out, his 
eyes staring, his feet swollen, that the Fairy Girl 
at last brought the tune to an end and with a 
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wicked laugh ran off lightly into the shadows of 
the larch wood, carrying the fiddle with her. 


Next morning when Shaun the fiddler wakened, 
he found his fiddle lying by his bed and better 
than ever it had been before. The fairies had 
kept their promise. So he and his dog Conn were 
able to set out on their travels again. 

As for Conn, he very soon recovered from his 
dance, but if anyone mentions the Fairy Girl to 
him his eyes go green and he snarls quite low to 
himself. However, he never dares to say any- 
thing aloud, for fear he may have to dance again 
to the Fairy Girl’s tune. 
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The Whins on Knockattan 


NE morning the Shaughran sat at his front 
() door, looking down on the country below 
and watching the doings of all his neigh- 
bors. The Shaughran was a big red fox, and this 
was his favorite seat, for the entrance to his house 
was sunny and at the same time sheltered from the 
wind. Then also the Shaughran was always inter- 
ested in what was happening to other people. 

On this particular morning, he sat with his ears 
pricked up and his eyes fixed on two figures far 
below in the valley. They were Shaun the Fid- 
dler, and Conn, his dog, setting out for their day’s 
work. As the Shaughran watched them, Conn 
started a rabbit, chased it a little way with loud 
yelpings, and then lost it. When he lost it the 
Shaughran smiled, for he was a sportsman himself, 
and in his heart he despised Conn the dog. 

Then the Shaughran turned his eyes to the left 
and saw the cottage, in a little green lane, where 
Paudeen lived with his grandmother. A thin blue 
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smoke rose from the chimney, which showed that 
Paudeen’s grandmother was up and had lit her 
little turf fire. Further up the little green lane 
was the house where the tinker lived, and the 
Shaughran could see Kian, the tinker’s donkey, lay- 
ing back his ears and kicking when the tinker tried 
to make him carry more tin pots and pans than 
Kian thought were enough. The Shaughran 
smiled again at this, for he always could see a joke. 

Then the Shaughran turned his head in the op- 
posite direction, and as he did so he stiffened, the 
hair on his back stood up straight for a little, and 
his eyes became steady and almost fierce. This 
was because he saw the Leprechaun climbing the 
hill and quite certainly coming to visit himself. 
The Shaughran said to himself : 

“Now why is the Leprechaun coming to see me? 
I shall have to keep all my wits about me. Conn 
the dog is a foolish creature; Paudeen is as simple 
as the old brown cow herself; Kian, in spite of his 
bad temper, is only a poor ass, after all. But this 
Leprechaun! I have never yet had the better of 
him in anything.” 

By this time the Leprechaun had arrived quite 
close, and the Shaughran, standing up, came for- 
ward with polite greetings. 
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“A hundred thousand welcomes, Leprechaun,” 
he said. “Come and sit in the sunshine here, and 
rest yourself!” | 

“And many thanks to yourself for your kind- 
ness,’ said the Leprechaun, sitting down on a 
stone. “Well, Shaughran,” he added, looking 
about him, “I congratulate you! There is not a 
finer view in the whole countryside than you have 
from your front door—those purple mountains, 
and the silver line of the distant sea, and the green 
valley below where the happy cows and sheep pass 
their peaceful and innocent lives!” 

The Shaughran answered nothing at all. He 
stared straight at the Leprechaun, and licked all 
round his chops very rapidly, not because he was 
hungry, but because he always licked round his 
chops rapidly when he was giving his whole atten- 
tion to anyone. He was waiting until the Lep- 
rechaun should have finished talking about the 
scenery and should go on to say whatever he had 
come to say. 

“I was always a lover of beauty!” said the 
Leprechaun. 

Still the Shaughran sat silent. At length the 
Leprechaun began: 

“However, Shaughran, as you may perhaps have 
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guessed, it is a little matter of business which has 
brought me here today. The truth is I have dis- 
covered something which troubles me very much, 
and I came to you, Shaughran, as you are the one 
who will suffer most in the matter.” 

The Shaughran licked round his chops once 
again very rapidly; the Leprechaun drew a little 
closer and continued: 

“You know, Shaughran, how I often visit the 
valley below, where the country folk live. It 
amuses me to hear their talk and watch their quaint 
habits. Well, only yesterday evening, as I was 
hiding under the bridge which crosses Clady 
stream, several of the men of the valley were stand- 
ing on the bridge over my head, and I heard them 
planning, for some purpose of their own, to set 
fire to the whins which cover the hill of Knockattan 
and burn them to the ground. This means that 
instead of a stretch of whin bushes where you, 
Shaughran, can come and go safe and secure and 
unseen by anyone, we shall have a bare black hill- 
side where not even the grass will grow for some 
time. I knew you would be vexed, Shaughran, 
and I came straight to tell you. Is there not some 
way by which we could prevent them from doing 
this dreadful thing?” 
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The Shaughran found himself quite confused in 
his mind. On the one hand, he was suspicious of 
the Leprechaun and did not wish to join with him 
in anything; on the other hand, he was much dis- 
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“I WAS HIDING UNDER THE BRIDGE WHICH CROSSES CLADY 
STREAM” 


mayed at the thought that the whin bushes on 
Knockattan, his own favorite cover, should be 
burned to the earth and his hiding-place laid bare 
to the eyes of all. He looked to the right and he 
looked to the left, and at last he said: 
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“It is quite true, Leprechaun, that I should be 
sorry to see the whins burned on Knockattan, 
where, as you know, I have been accustomed to 
come and go for a long, long time. But what I 
should like to know, Leprechaun, is this: What 
special reason have you, yourself, for saving the 
whins there? I am very sure there is more in your 
mind than your thought for my comfort.” 

“I was always a lover of beauty,” replied the 
Leprechaun, watching the Shaughran out of the 
corner of his eyes, “and spring would not be spring 
to me if I missed from the hill of Knockattan the 
gold blossoms of the whin.” 

“Gold blossoms!” cried the Shaughran in 
great contempt. “Gold pieces, you mean, Lep- 
rechaun. And I expect the truth is you have hidden 
the pot of gold pieces, which everyone knows you 
have, somewhere under the whins on Knockattan.”’ 

“Gold pieces!” screamed the Leprechaun. “I 
have no gold pieces! I wish I had some gold pieces. 
But the truth is, Shaughran, you have an evil heart 
—an evil, envious heart.” 

The Leprechaun was going on to say a great deal 
more about the Shaughran’s heart when he sud- 
denly remembered that he had better not quarrel 
with him. So he looked up at the sky and swal- 
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lowed in his throat, and then said in a different 
voice: 

“But friends must not fall out, Shaughran. Per- 
haps I am a little hasty, and you perhaps are—er 
—a little suspicious. But we must work together, 
Shaughran—we must work together, and without 
malice or quarreling.” 

The Shaughran had seen from the Leprechaun’s 
manner that he had guessed right about the pot of 
gold pieces. However, he did not care in the least 
about gold pieces, while he felt he would do any- 
thing under the sun to save the whins on Knock- 
attan, so he said: 

“Very well, Leprechaun, we will not quarrel. 
We will work together to prevent the whins from 
being burned. But what can we do?’ 

“The only possible thing we can do,” replied 
the Leprechaun, “is to speak to the fairies on the 
subject. The fairies cannot bear the hillside to 
be touched, and they, and they only, can put a 
stop to it. But the point is that as yet they know 
nothing about it. Now, it would be a mistake for 
me to take the news to them, for we quarreled 
badly over a spring of water which is mine, but 
which they claim as their own. My dear Shaugh- 
ran, I could not tell you the names they called me 
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over the matter. Therefore, the only remaining 
plan is for you to go, yourself, and lay the whole 
matter before them.” 

“That I will not do,” said the Shaughran, flatly. 
“You belong to their family, Leprechaun, and they 
will put nospell on you. But once I ate a nest of 
eggs upon which it seems they had their eye, and 
they nearly pulled every hair out of my tail before 
I reached home. I never ran so fast in my life.” 

The Leprechaun looked at the Shaughran, and 
saw that he meant every word he said. 

“Well,” said the Leprechaun, “shall we settle 
it this way—shall we go together?” 

“T will not go at all,” replied the Shaughran. 

“Then the whins must burn,” said the Lep- 
rechaun. | 

The Shaughran groaned aloud. After a few 
moments’ silence he stood up and shook himself. 

“T will go with you, then, Leprechaun.” he said, 
in a melancholy voice. 

The Leprechaun also stood up. 

“The surest place to find them is beside the old 
gray thorn bush which is above Lough Banagher, 
and the sooner we set out the sooner we shall be 
home again.” 

So they set out together, walking across the hill. 
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The Leprechaun for once had not a word to say, 
and the Shaughran walked with head and tail 
drooping, for he was very much afraid of the 
fairies. 

When at length they reached the fairy thorn, 
they found all silent. Below lay Lough Banagher, 
its waters gray, its shores desolate. The only liv- 
ing thing to be seen was a weasel, who paused to 
look at them, and grinned wickedly before pass- 
ing on. 32637 60 s0,,,,,- 

Then quite suddenly the Leprechaun and the ~~ 
Shaughran found themselves surrounded by a ring 
of fairies, dancing, shrieking, taunting. 

“The Leprechaun and the Shaughran!” they 
cried. “A hundred thousand welcomes to you 
both! Prince of thieves and king of poachers! 
Brothers in deceit and trickery! A hundred thou- 
sand welcomes to you both!” 

The air was full of their shrill malicious 
laughter. 

The Shaughran was so much frightened that he 
quite lost his voice and could not speak a word; 
however, the Leprechaun, though one could tell 
from his gleaming eyes that he was angry, kept his 
presence of mind. 
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“We have indeed been foolish, it seems,”’ he said, 
coldly, ‘‘to come to you with the tale of how the 
men from the valley are about to burn the whins 
which cover the hill of Knockattan, but « 

“What?” shrieked the fairies in a shrill chorus. 
“Burn the whins on Knockattan? Who would 
dare?” 

“This very evening,’ said the Leprechaun with 
relish, “the men from the village have planned to 
burn them to the earth. But of course, if you do 
not object S 

But the fairies were already gone, their angry 
voices lost in the wind. They were on the way to 
Knockattan to save the whins. 


Next evening the Leprechaun, hidden under the 
bridge which crosses the stream of Clady, heard 
the men of the valley talking over their terrible 
adventures. 

“I felt myself sinking in water where there was 
no water,” said one. 

“And torn by thorns where there were no 
thorns,” said another. 

“And slipping to the ground in mire where there 
was no mire,” said a third. 
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“And pinched all over by hands where there 
were no hands,” said a fourth. 

“It was the fairies,” said they all, “and if they 
have a love for the whins on the hill of Knock- 
attan, the whins will remain there for evermore, 
so far as we are concerned.” 
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The Tinker’s Cabbage-Garden 


HE Tinker had a cabbage-garden in which 
he grew very fine cabbages. The Tinker 


was proud of his garden, and spent all the 
time he could spare from his work in digging, and 
planting, and watering his cabbages. Kian, the 
Tinker’s donkey, was also very interested in the 
garden. He did not work in it himself, but he 
encouraged the Tinker to work, for he was ex- 
tremely fond of cabbages for dinner. The Tinker 
planted a tall thick hedge round his garden, and 
made a strong gate which he always kept safely 
locked. 

“For, you see,” he explained to his donkey Kian, 
“though there is not one of our honest neighbors 
on the hillside who would touch anything in our 
garden, one must be on one’s guard against stran- 
gers who might wander past the house.” 

“True,” replied Kian, ‘and even in the case of 
our honest neighbors, it is as well to put tempta- 
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tion out of their way, for our cabbages are excep- 
tionally fine cabbages.” 

But one day, when the Tinker and Kian were 
off at their usual work, the Fairy Girl’s Little 
Black Lamb found himself all alone; so he wan- 
dered down the hillside until he came to the top 
of the green lane where the Tinker had his house, 
and his cabbage-garden. The lamb noticed the 
tall thick hedge all round, and instantly he wanted 
to know what was inside. He walked round and 
round, but the gate was locked and was too high 
for him to jump over, while the hedge was so thick 
and so close that he could not get through at all. 
At last, however, he found one thin place in the 
hedge—just one. He poked with his little black 
head, pushing the leaves and twigs aside, until at 
last he made a nice opening through which he 
could easily get into the garden. The lamb at 
once fell upon the cabbages, eating them greedily. 
He thought that he had never tasted anything so 
nice. He picked out the best for eating, and trod 
upon others, and enjoyed himself immensely. At 
last he heard the voice of the Fairy Girl calling 
to him: 

“Little Biack Lamb,” she called, “where are 
you?” 
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“Here I am,” replied the Little Black Lamb, “‘on 
the other side of the hedge.” 

The Fairy Girl was beside the Little Black 
Lamb in a moment. She was not at all pleased 
when she saw what he had done. 

“You are always getting into mischief, Little 
Black Lamb,” she said. “You should not steal 
and eat the Tinker’s cabbages. He has a big thick 
stick, and will give you a good beating for this if 
he catches you.” 

“But you must not let him,” said the Little 
Black Lamb. “I am your lamb, you know.” 

The Fairy Girl stared for a few moments in 
silence at the little hoofprints which her lamb had 
left in the soft soil of the garden. Then she took 
her little hazel rod and, first smoothing the soil 
until it was level, she marked strange and curious 
tracks all over it—tracks which were half those of 
a bird, half those of a beast. 

Phat eshevsaid, witha litele low laugh of 
malice, “will give the Tinker and his donkey, 
Kian, something to think about!” 

Then she drove the lamb before her out through 
the opening in the hedge, and she carefully drew 
together the twigs and leaves, so that no one would 
ever guess there had been an opening there at all. 
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“T am helping you this once,” she said to the 
lamb, “but I will not help you again, and you must 
not steal any more of the Tinker’s cabbages.” 

The Little Black Lamb said nothing, for he had 
eaten rather too many cabbages, and the Fairy Girl 
was making him trot along so quickly that he was 
breathless. 

After some time the Tinker and Kian came 
home, tired and hungry and inclined to be very 
short-tempered. Kian lay down at once upon his 
bed of straw. 

“T am tired out,” he said. “I will le here until 
you have the dinner ready.” 

“Tt is well to be a donkey,” said the Tinker, bit- 
terly. “He can. lie at his ease and rest himself 
while his master attends to him.” 

Kian pretended not to hear this, and lay still. 
The Tinker took a sharp knife and went out into 
the garden, to cut cabbages for the dinner. 

Presently Kian heard the Tinker’s voice call- 
ing. ““‘He must have slipped on the grass and 
fallen,’ thought Kian. “He should be careful 
how he walks.” 

But Kian did not stir, for he thought that what- 
ever was the matter, he would hear about it all 
soon enough. 
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In a minute or two the Tinker’s face appeared 
at the door. 

“There you lie,” he cried, in great anger, “never 
stirring yourself at all. Did you not hear me 
calling to you?’ 

“I heard a shouting noise,” replied Kian, stiffly. 
“What is the matter?” 
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“IT I8 A GREAT BIRD,” SAID THE TINKER 


“What is the matter? I will tell you what is 
the matter! A thief has broken into our garden 
and eaten our best cabbages.”’ 

“Eaten what?’ screamed Kian. He scrambled 
to his feet and cantered through the door and out 
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into the garden, to see with his own eyes the truth 
of the story. The Tinker hurried after. 

“Here are the footprints of the thief,” cried 
Kian, triumphantly. “We shall catch him! We 
shall catch him!” 

He and the Tinker began eagerly to examine the 
tracks which the Fairy Girl had made with her 
hazel rod in the soft mold. 

“‘lttisea “great: birdy said the Tinker) ymuehk 
puzzled. 

“No—it is a strange, four-footed animal with 
large hoofs and claws,” said Kian. 

They argued about it for a while, and at last 
they decided to go and consult Paudeen’s grand- 
mother, for she had the name of being very wise. 

When they reached the house where she lived, 
there was no one there but the Brown Cow, who 
was sitting by the fire, and the Little Black Lamb, 
who had come to pay her a visit and who was sit- 
ting on the other chair. There were only two chairs 
in the house. 

“Come in, come in,” cried the Brown Cow, “A 
hundred thousand welcomes to you both! Come 
in and sit down.” 

As she spoke she stood up politely so that her 
visitors might have her chair. 
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“Thank you, Brown Cow,” said the Tinker, 
“but we could not take your seat from you.” 

He and Kian both looked very hard at the Little 
Black Lamb, but the lamb remained sitting on the 
other chair. 

When the Brown Cow had seated herself again 
the Tinker began: 

“We came to consult Paudeen’s grandmother 
about a sad business, Brown Cow. Is she not at 
home ?” 

“No, she is not at home,” replied the Brown 
Cow. “Paudeen loves to gather marsh-marigolds, 
so his grandmother took him to the Lower Wood 
to find some.” 

“Not marsh-marigolds, Brown Cow,” corrected 
the Little Black Lamb. “It was bluebells and 
wood anemones that Paudeen and his grandmother 
went to find. Moreover, they went to the Upper 
Wood, not to the Lower Wood.” 

“Paudeen and his grandmother went to the 
Lower Wood to gather marsh-marigolds,” re- 
peated the Brown Cow, very distinctly. 

“To the Upper Wood, and for bluebells and 
wood anemones,” contradicted the Little Black 
Lamb. 

“Pooh!” interrupted Kian. “What does it 
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matter what they went to gather? One flower is 
exactly like another.” 

The Little Black Lamb turned to Kian at once, 
preparing for a fresh dispute. 

“You are entirely wrong, Kian,” he said. 
‘“Marsh-marigolds have heavy, green, glossy 
leaves, and their flowers are a bright gold; wood 
anemones are light and white; while bluebells are 
bell-shaped and blue—hence the name ‘bluebell’! 
So you see one flower is not exactly like another, 
but altogether different.” 

“You may be right, Little Black Lamb,” said 
the Brown Cow, very severely, “but it does not 
become you to contradict your betters.” 

“Kian is not my better,” said the Little Black 
Lamb. we 

“Turn the lamb out of the house,” cried the 
Tinker, much worried, “‘or else we shall never be 
able to talk over the business about which we have 
come here, for he will contradict every word we 
say. 

“Yes,” said the Brown Cow, also annoyed with 
the Little Black Lamb, “we will turn the lamb 
out of the house.” 

So they all stood up and turned the Little Black 
Lamb out of the house and shut the door on him. 
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Then they returned again to the fire, and Kian 
sat down in the lamb’s empty seat. 

The Little Black Lamb, when he found himself 
shut out, looked to right and left, and wondered 
what he would do next. Then he suddenly re- 
membered the delightful cabbage-garden, and he 
set off for it at a gallop. He poked his way again 
through the same part of the hedge, and began to 
eat the cabbages with relish. This time no one 
came near to interrupt him, so he finished his meal 
happily, and then went out again through the hole, 
and so home. He forgot that the Fairy Girl had 
forbidden him to steal any more cabbages, and he 
forgot what she had said about the Tinker’s thick 
stick. He forgot also that he had left the track 
of his little hoofs in the soft mold, and the hole 
in the hedge gaping open, so that Kian and the 
Tinker would see and understand everything. If 
he had remembered he would not have cared at all, 
for the Little Black Lamb never troubled about 
anything beforehand, and was afraid of no one. 

Meanwhile the Tinker and Kian told the 
Brown Cow the whole story of the stolen cabbages, 
but they could not agree about the prints left in 
the soil, for the Tinker still said that they were 
the tracks of a bird, whereas Kian insisted that 
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they were those of an animal with claws and hoofs. 
At last the Brown Cow said she would go with 
them and look at the tracks and judge for her- 
self. When they reached the cabbage-garden they 
found that still more cabbages had been stolen, 
that the ground was marked all over with little 
hoofprints, and that a great gaping hole had been 
made in the hedge. They stared at one another 
in amazement for a few seconds, and then all three 
cried with one voice: 

|The Littl Black Lamb 

“He shall be punished severely for this,” said 
Kian, laying back his ears and showing the whites 
of his eyes as he always did when in a rage. 

“But be careful,” begged the Brown Cow in a 
quavering voice. “The Black Lamb belongs to 
the Fairy Girl. The Gray Cat could tell you a 
terrible tale of how she once tried to punish the 
lamb, and the Fairy Girl was quite unreasonable 
over the matter.” 

“Yes, yes, Kian, we must punish the Little 
Black Lamb,” said the Tinker, who was confused 
and agitated. “Yes, good Brown Cow, we must 
be careful not to offend the fairies. You are both 
quite right. But what are we to do?” 

“I am going home,” said the Brown Cow. “I 
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will not interfere at all.” And she hurried away 
as fast as she could, for she was very much afraid 
of the fairies. 

The Tinker and Kian talked and talked for a 
long time, but could not decide what to do. At 
last the Tinker nodded his head and said: 

“I have a plan. I think I can find a way to 
punish the Little Black Lamb without at the same 
time getting ourselves into trouble with the Fairy 
Girl.” 

“And what is your plan?” asked Kian. 

“We will hide ourselves and wait,” said the 
Tinker. “The lamb will come back for a supper 
of cabbages and he will come in by the hole which 
he has left in the hedge.” 

“And shall I wait just inside the hedge to give 
him a hard kick or a sharp bite directly he comes 
through?’ asked Kian. 

“You must not be so stupid, Kian! Do you not 
know that if you hurt her lamb, the Fairy Girl 
might break every bone in your body? No—we 
must let the lamb in, and while he is eating the 
cabbages I will creep up with some good thorny 
bushes, and stop up the hole in the hedge so that 
he cannot get out.” 

“Are you mad?” cried Kian, quite aghast. “You 
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bages as a punishment! Why, he would not leave 
us one!” 

“On the contrary, Kian, when the Black Lamb 
finds that he is a prisoner in the garden he will be 
too frightened to eat. He can stay here all through 
the cold dark night, without a shelter and with- 
out a bed. He will think twice before he comes 
back to the garden to steal our cabbages again.” 

Kian did not quite like the plan; however, he 
could think of nothing better. So they hid them- 
selves and waited for the lamb to come back. 

True enough, the Little Black Lamb came in the 
evening for his supper. He pushed his way in 
through the hole, and while he was enjoying the 
juicy cabbages he never noticed that the Tinker 
had crept up and filled in the hole with close thorny 
bushes, so that the lamb could not possibly make 
its way out. When he had eaten enough the Little 
Black Lamb turned as usual to go home. He was 
much dismayed when he found the hole in the 
hedge stopped up. He ran round and round in- 
side the hedge, but nowhere could he find a place 
through which he could get out. Then he remem- 
bered the Tinker’s big stick, and he called aloud 
for the Fairy Girl to come and save him. The 
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Fairy Girl was far away on the other side of the 
hill, but the fairies heard the lamb’s cries, and has- 
tened to tell the Fairy Girl all about it. 

“Your lamb has been stealing cabbages in the 
Tinker’s garden,” they said, “and the Tinker has 
shut him in so that he cannot escape. He is cry- 
ing to you to come and rescue him.” 

“Let him cry,” said the Fairy Girl. ‘He has 
been disobedient, and it is right that he should 
be punished.” 

So all night long the Little Black Lamb re- 
mained in the Tinker’s cabbage-garden. A cold 
wind sprang up, and it began to rain heavily. The 
cabbages might make a good supper, but they made 
a very bad bed, and there was not even a patch 
of grass to lie on—only cold sodden clay and hard 
wet cabbages. The lamb could not sleep at all, 
and bleated almost the whole night. When Kian, 
in his warm sheltered shed, heard him bleat, he 
smiled with satisfaction, and said to himself: 

“That is the way to teach black lambs not to 
come into other people’s gardens and steal cab- 
bages!” 

But whenever the lamb, tired of crying, was 
silent for a few minutes, Kian’s ears drooped and 
he said to himself: 
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“Now he is eating the cabbages. There will not 
be one left?” 

At last morning came, the sun rose high, the 
rain stopped falling, and the Fairy Girl came 
knocking at the Tinker’s door. 

‘Will you kindly open the gate of your garden, 
Tinker,” she said, “‘and let the lamb out at once; 
or else open up the hole in the hedge which you 
filled in yesterday?” 

The Tinker was very much frightened when he 
saw that the Fairy Girl knew all about what he 
had done to punish the Black Lamb. 

“Your Honor knows that I am only a poor 
tinker man,” he began, trembling and stammering. 

“Open the garden,” interrupted the Fairy Girl, 
impatiently. 

The Tinker hurried to get the key. Kian kept 
as still as could be in his corner, and said never 
a word. | 

As soon as the gate was open the lamb tottered 
out—wet, dirty, cold, draggled, and very glad in- 
deed to see the Fairy Girl again. She took him 
up in her arms and carried him off with her. 

“You were a very bad lamb to disobey me,” she 
said, giving him a little slap on his thick black 
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wool. But she was careful not to hurt him much, 
for she thought: 

“After all, he had a very uncomfortable night, 
and moreover he is my own lamb, and it does not 
really matter at all about the Tinker’s stupid 
cabbages.” 

But the Little Black Lamb was by this time re- 
covering his usual spirit. 

“You should have come when I called you,” he 
said sharply. “I am your own pet lamb and you 
should always come to me when I call you. You 
might have guessed I was in a difficulty.” 

Meanwhile the Tinker and Kian, in deep dejec- 
tion, were counting the cabbages which remained 
to them. | 
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much, and he also loved the Gray Cat, but 

still they were both very old and steady, 
and Paudeen sometimes stole away to play with 
other people, and the person he liked best of all to 
play with was the Fairy Girl. Other people on the 
hillside were afraid of the Fairy Girl, but she was 
always kind to Paudeen and showed him where the 
best bilberries grew, and where the curlews had 
their nests, and how to imitate the call of the 
heather-bleats. 

But Paudeen’s grandmother used to shake her 
head at Paudeen. 

“Fairies are not good companions, Paudeen,” she 
would say, “and the Fairy Girl is like all the rest 
of them, as changeful and uncertain as a day in the 
springtime. Some day, Paudeen, you will go and 
live with the fairies altogether, and then the Gray 
Cat and I will be all alone and very sad.” 

But Paudeen could not bear his grandmother to 
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say that, for he knew it was not true, and if she 
went on saying it, Paudeen ended by crying. 
One day Paudeen’s grandmother put on her big 


“TAKE GOOD CARE OF THE HOUSE UNTIL I COME BACK” 


woolen cloak, and took her basket on her arm and 
her stick in her hand, and said: 

“Tam going to the market, Paudeen, to buy more 
oatmeal, for we have eaten up all that was in the 
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chest. So you and the Gray Cat must take good 
care of the house until I come back.” 

Paudeen and the Gray Cat said that they would 
take good care of the house, and then Paudeen’s 
grandmother said good-bye and set off down the 
green lane. 

Paudeen and the Gray Cat vdtelied her until she 
was out of sight. Then the Gray Cat stretched 
herself and began to walk away. 

“Where are you going, Gray Cat?’. asked 
Paudeen. 

“I am going to catch the big rat which lives in 
the Tinker’s barn,” replied the Gray Cat. “He 
has escaped me twice, but today I will pare have 
him.” 

“Shall I come, too? asked Paudeen. 

“If you like,” replied the Gray Cat, “only re- 
member that you must hide with me behind the 
barn door, and keep as still as still can be until 
the rat is well out of his hole. You must not 
stir a finger tip, Paudeen. And, of course, there 
is always the chance that the rat may not come 
out at all, in which case we shall have our trouble 
for nothing.” 

“I think perhaps you could hunt the rat better 
without me, Gray Cat,” said Paudeen. 
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“That is what I think, too,” replied the Gray 
Cat, and she continued her way. 

So Paudeen, left all alone, wondered what he 
could do to pass the time. He looked round, 
more than half expecting the Fairy Girl to come 
dancing up to him from nowhere at all, as she 
so often did, but the Fairy Girl was not to be seen. 
Then Paudeen remembered that it was long since 
he had seen Shaun the Fiddler, and he set off 
very happily for the larch wood where Shaun lived 
with his dog Conn. 

When he got there he found that Shemus, and 
the goats, and the Tinker, and his donkey Kian had 
also come to see Shaun, and they had made a fire 
in the open, and were all sitting round, talking. 
‘They welcomed Paudeen, and the time passed 
very pleasantly. The Fiddler played tunes on 
his fiddle, and Shemus danced, and the Tinker 
sang. But Kian spoiled the Tinker’s song by join- 
ing in, for Kian had no voice for singing, and yet 
he was offended if anyone told him so. . 

At last, Paudeen remembered that his grand- 
mother had told him and the Gray Cat to take care 
of the house, so he said: 

“Perhaps I had better go home now and make 
sure that the house is quite safe.” 
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“Do not go home,” said Shemus. “‘I will climb 
to the top of a tall larch tree, and from there I 
shall be able to see your house, and can tell you 
if it 18 sate.” 

So Shemus climbed to the top of a very tall 
larch tree, and looked toward Paudeen’s house. 
After a few minutes he said: 

“Your house is quite safe, Paudeen, but I see 
a cow walking up to the door. She is a strange 
brown cow and now she has gone right into the 
house.” 

Everyone looked at his neighbor and they all 
said: 

“A brown cow? There is no brown cow on our 
hillside. This must be a strange cow who has come 
from the other side of the mountain.” 

“TI had better go home at once,” said Paudeen, 
who felt very uneasy. 

“Yes, you had better go home at once, Pau- 
deen,” said they all. “It is very dangerous to 
have strange cows walking into one’s house.” 

Paudeen ran all the way home. When he reached 
the threshold of the door, he stood still with aston- 
ishment. There in his grandmother’s own chair 
sat a big brown cow, making herself quite at 
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home. She had piled up the fire with turf and had 
put on a pot of potatoes. 

When she saw Paudeen in the doorway she 
smiled in a quite kindly way, and said: 

“Come in, agra—come in and sit down at my 
fire. You may share my supper, if you like. Iam 
only too glad to help all homeless and hungry 
people, for I have long been homeless and hungry 
myself. Day after day, winter and summer, have 
I wandered from one mountain-side to another, and 
the one wish of my heart was to have a little home 
of my own where I could sleep and keep house in 
peace. And the fairies heard my wish, agra—they 
heard my wish, and only half an hour ago I found 
this little house which they had prepared for me 
and left ready. There is the little broom for me 
to sweep with, and the turf for me to build up my 
fire, and there is the potato-creel full of potatoes 
—nothing wanting, except perhaps a little oat- 
meal in the chest.” 

“Brown Cow,” said. Paudeen, very much 
alarmed, “‘you are making a great mistake. The 
fairies did not prepare this house for you at all. 
This is my grandmother’s house.” 

“A likely story!” cried the Brown Cow. “Do 
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you expect me to believe that your grandmother 
walked out of her house, leaving the door on the 
latch, open to any thief or robber? No, no, agra, 
I cannot believe so foolish a story. .The fairies 
heard my wish and were sorry for a poor old cow 
without a home. This little house is their gift to 
me. 

“When my grandmother comes home she will 
put you out, Brown Cow,” said Paudeen. “This 
is my grandmother’s house.” 

“Tf I hear any more talk of grandmothers,” said 
the Brown Cow, angrily, “I will poke you with my 
horns.” 

At that moment the Gray Cat arrived home. She 
had missed the rat again, and was in the worst of 
tempers. 

“What is all this? Who is here?” she de- 
manded, staring with glassy green eyes at the 
Brown Cow. 

“This is a strange Brown Cow,” explained Pau- 
deen, in great anxiety. “She got into the house 
while you and J were out, and now she says that 
the house is hers.” 

“This is my house, Brown Cow,” said the Gray 


Cat, in a terrible voice. 
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“So this is the grandmother who owns the 
house?” cried the Brown Cow, laughing heartily, 
for she was much bigger than the Gray Cat and 
not at all afraid of her. ‘‘So this is the grandmother 
of whom you were speaking, agra?’ 

“Of course not,” said Paudeen, very angry. “Do 
you not see with your eyes that this is the Gray 
Cat?” 

“Tell her to go at once, Paudeen,” said the Gray 
Cat. “Tell her to get out of the house this mo- 
ment.” 

“T have told her already to go,” replied Paudeen, 
“and she said she would poke me with her horns 
if I told her again.” 

“This is your fault, Paudeen,” said the Gray 
Cat. “Your grandmother’s last words to you were, 
“Take care of the house.’ ” 

“She said that to you as much as to me,” re- 
torted Paudeen with spirit, “and you went off to 
hunt rats instead of doing as she said.” 

“I left you in charge,” said the Gray Cat, with 
dignity. 

“You are older than I and should have more 
sense, replied Paudeen, sharply. 7 

Just then Paudeen’s grandmother arrived home, 
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her basket heavy with the oatmeal which she had 
bought in the market. 

“And who is this?’ she asked, as she saw the 
Brown Cow, sitting in her own chair. 

“Oh, grandmother,” cried Paudeen, “this is how 
it happened. The Gray Cat went to catch rats, 
and I went to play with Shaun, and Shemus, and 
the goats, and Kian the donkey, but while the 
house was empty this strange Brown Cow got in, 
and now she will not go out.” 

“Ma’am,” said the Brown Cow, “this house was 
given me by the fairies. I was cold and hungry 
and tired of wandering, and I wished with all my 
heart for a house of my own, and the fairies, who 
are always kind if you speak them fair, left this 
little house in my way, all ready and prepared for 
use. It is the fairies’ gift and I will not give it 
up. 

PT he only thing to be done,” said Paudeen’s 
grandmother, “‘is to let the fairies themselves de- 
cide. We will ask them who owns the house, and 
if it is a gift from them to you, then they will say 
so. But I warn you, Brown Cow, that there is 
very little chance of that. Paudeen 1s a friend 
of the Fairy Girl, and of the fairies; and Paudeen 
and this Gray Cat and I live here together. The 
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fairies would rather that you went homeless than 
that Paudeen did.” 

The Brown Cow looked steadily at Paudeen’s 
grandmother, and saw her by her face that all she 
had said was quite true. The Brown Cow then 
began to cry very bitterly. 

“And must I go out of this safe house,” she 
sobbed, “and begin to wander again, eating the 
hard, dry heather, sheltering myself behind the 
rocks from the storm, without a friend to speak 
a kind word or to help me in any way?” 

“Well, well,” said Paudeen’s grandmother in a 
kind, comforting voice, “you must not cry like 
that, Brown Cow. [havea little shed outside, and 
there is plenty of room for you to sleep there with 
warm, dry hay under you. Moreover, if the day 
is cold, you can come in and sit here with us by the 
fire, and join in the talk. As for what you will 
eat, if there are enough potatoes and oatmeal to 
feed three of us, there will be enough to feed four. 
You must not talk again of being without a home, 
Brown Cow.” 

When the Brown Cow heard that she dried her 
eyes and smiled with joy, and thanked Paudeen’s 
grandmother from her heart. 

“This is the best thing of all that could have 
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happened,” she said, “for now I shall not only 
have a little house to live in, but good friends as 
well.” 

So from that day on, the Brown Cow lived with 
Paudeen and his grandmother, and the Gray Cat, 
and they were all very happy together. 
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Tomcat s Meat Dinner 


[Poses lived in the Upper Wood. It was 


quite a pleasant place. There were warm 

mossy banks where Tomcat could enjoy 
the morning sun, shady nooks where he could keep 
cool in the heat of the day, deep thickets where he 
could shelter from wind and rain, tall trees from 
which he could view the country round, and, best 
of all, an abundance of mice and birds and rabbits 
on which he could feed, growing stronger and fat- 
ter every day. 

But one morning, after a very excellent break- 
fast, it struck Tomcat that life in the Upper Wood 
had its drawbacks. He sat on the branch of a big 
oak tree, and he thought the matter over. 

“Here I live,” said Tomcat to himself, “from 
day to day, from week to week, and from month to 
month without a friend to set my eyes on, without 
a soul to exchange a word with. One might as well 
be on a desert island. It would take very little 
to make me leave this lonely and desolate wood 
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altogether and go and live on the hillside with all 
the good company there. They say, of course, that 
the hillside is swarming with fairies, but what 
place, I ask you, is not swarming with fairies® 
They are in every corner of the wood until I am 
almost afraid to eat a young thrush. Besides, 
woods are damp and unhealthy. Up on the breezy 
open hillside I feel that I should keep in better 
health and spirits. That settles the question. I 
will go and live on the hillside.” 

So Tomcat climbed down from the tree, and 
trotted steadily to the head of the wood, which 
reached a little way up the hillside. 

Now it happened that that very morning the 
Leprechaun, sitting all alone in his little house, 
also was thinking things over seriously. He had 
a little pot of gold pieces which for safety’s sake 
he had carried into his house and hidden away on 
his little pantry shelf. But the Leprechaun was 
so much afraid that a thief might come and steal 
his gold, that he was afraid ever to leave his house 
for a moment. 

“If I had only a good friend who would come 
and live with me,” thought the Leprechaun— 
“some one clean and neat in his ways as I am 
myself—some one with a small appetite who would 
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not eat me out of house and home, and, above all, 
some one who cares nothing about gold pieces 
~and would not therefore wish to rob me of my 
riches—if I could only find such a friend to come 
and live with me, then I could come and go with 
an easy mind, for we could take it in turns to keep 
house. Then I need not be afraid to go for a 
walk on a fine day.” 

The Leprechaun decided he would for once leave 
his house, in order to find a friend who would 
come and share his home. He had not gone far 
when he met Tomcat. 

“Good luck be with you, Tomcat,” said the 
Leprechaun. “Where are you off to on this fine 
morning?” : 

“Leprechaun, I am off to find a house on the 
hillside where I can live,” replied Tomcat. “I am 
lonely, all alone in that damp and gloomy Upper 
Wood.” 

The Leprechaun could scarcely believe his good 
fortune. 

“My dear Tomcat,” he cried, “you are the very 
person I am looking for. Come home with me. I 
am also lonely and dull all by myself in my lttle 
house, and if you will share my home with me, 
I ask no better companion.” 
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Tomcat was surprised and a little suspicious. 
“I must see your house before I decide on any- 
thing, Leprechaun,” he said. 

“Come with me,” said the Leprechaun. “T will 
show you my house and you shall judge of it your- 
Selita. 

The Leprechaun led the way and they were not 
long in reaching the Leprechaun’s little house. 
Tomcat looked sharply at everything, but no fault 
could be found. The kitchen was clean and neat, 
the fire burned brightly, and the Leprechaun’s 
little pantry was well stocked. The Leprechaun 
did not tell Tomcat anything at all of the little 
pot of gold pieces high on the top shelf, and ‘Tom- 
cat never noticed it, and would not have cared 
about it if he had. He was very pleased indeed, 
for he liked order and cleanliness and comfort. 

“Your house will suit me nicely, Leprechaun,” 
he said in his very pleasantest voice, and he sat 
down by the warm fire and broke into loud pur- 
rings. The Leprechaun also was in high good 
humor. 

“You must lie by the fire, good Tomcat, and 
rest yourself and sleep,” he cried. “I will go for 
a little walk and get the fresh air. How happy I 
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am to know that a kind and faithful friend is 


guarding my house while I am away!” 

So the Leprechaun set off for a good long ramble, 
and Tomcat went fast asleep before the fire, and 
never wakened until the Leprechaun returned, still 
in good spirits, but tired and extremely hungry. 

“We must set the table for dinner,” said the 
Leprechaun, bustling into his pantry, and while 
Tomcat yawned and stretched himself and looked 
on, the Leprechaun brought out his stores of food 
from his pantry and set the table for dinner. He 
had pots of berries, and mushrooms, and nuts, and 
sloe syrup, and honey. When all was ready, Tom- 
cat came to the table. 

“Have you nothing meaty?” he asked, staring 
with hard green eyes at the dinner prepared by the 
Leprechaun. 

“Meat? No!” cried the Leprechaun, shocked. 
“Try some nuts.” 

“T do not care for nuts,’ said Tomcat. “If you 
had even a little milk!” 

“I have not any milk,” said the Leprechaun, 
“but here is honey.” 

Tomcat licked a little honey in a very indifferent 
way. The Leprechaun was very much pleased to 
see that Tomcat had so small an appetite. 
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“You keep a very poor table, Leprechaun,” said 
Tomcat. 

“T keep a poor table!” echoed the Leprechaun, 
much offended. “You are quite mistaken. I keep 
a very good table, let me tell you, Tomcat. But 
when one comes to think of it, why should I find 
food for you as well as myself? If you do not 
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like my table, Tomcat, go out and hunt for your- 
sel 

“That is what I meant to do,” said Tomcat, 
coldly, and he walked out the door. 

He was really very hungry, and he ran over the 
hillside, trying to decide what direction he would 
take. By chance the way took him past the heap of 
gray rocks and heather where the old fox, the 
Shaughran, had his home. 

As ‘Tomcat was running by he suddenly stopped 
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short. From the Shaughran’s open door came the 
smell of a tasty meat dinner—the very kind of 
dinner that Tomcat liked best. Tomcat ought to 
have run straight on, but he could not—the deli- 
cious meaty smell was too much for him. Instead, 
he flattened himself to the earth and, crawling 
slowly inch by inch up to the side door, he peeped 
inside. There was no one at all within. Perhaps 
the Shaughran had been called away, perhaps he 
had gone out for a walk in ordér to get up an 
appetite. Anyhow, he was not there. Tomcat 
made up his mind at once. ‘He darted into the 
house, and found his way at once, led by the same 
tempting smell, to the Shaughran’s untidy larder, 
where he at once set his teeth in the delicious lump 
of meat which the Shaughran had hidden away. 
Then, quick as a flash of gray lightning, Tomcat 
was out the door and over the hillside back to the 
Leprechaun’s little house, where he had decided 
that he could best hide both himself and his stolen 
dinner. 

The Leprechaun was asleep before his little 
fire. Tomcat stole in and carried his meat to the 
pantry, but as he put it down on the pantry floor 
the Leprechaun wakened and called out: 

“Who is in my pantry? Is it you, Tomcat?” 
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Tomcat thought he had better leave the meat, 
and go out to assure the Leprechaun that all was 
safe. 

“Tt is 1, Leprechaun,” hevsaid. "1 founda 
dinner for myself, and I was just putting it into 
the pantry.” 

But the Leprechaun was not listening. He was 
looking out the door with a very surprised face, 
and when Tomcat stopped speaking he cried out: 

“Why, here is the Shaughran, running along 
with his nose to the ground, for all the world as 
if he were tracking a fat chicken from one of the 
farms in the valley. Now what brings the Shaugh- 
ran here?” 

Tomcat began to feel extremely uneasy. He 
knew well that the Shaughran was tracking his 
lost dinner. He decided at once that he must hide 
that piece of meat. 

“I will stay in the pantry, Leprechaun,” he 
said, much agitated. “I do not know the Shaugh- 
ran very well. J am shy before strangers.” 

He ran into the pantry and began to look for 
a safe hole in which he could hide the Shaughran’s 
meat. 

The Shaughran in the meantime entered, and 
the Leprechaun welcomed him politely. 
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“You are quite a stranger, Shaughran,” he said, 
“and for that I am sorry. I wish, indeed, you 
would come oftener for a chat. Draw up your 
stool, good Shaughran, and sit by the fire. May I 
offer you a little sloe syrup? But what is the 
matter? Why are you twisting your nose about? 
Do you smell anything in particular?” 

The Shaughran was too full of the thought of 
his lost meat to heed what the Leprechaun said, or 
to answer him properly. 

“Smell anything?” he echoed, vaguely. “How 
smell? What do you mean?” 

“How smell, and what do I mean?’ repeated 
the Leprechaun in a loud voice. “TI mean exactly 
what I say, sir. Why are you sniffing the whole 
time I speak to you? If you smell anything un- 
pleasant in my house with that long sharp nose of 
yours, speak out plainly and say so.” 

The Shaughran was in no mood to be civil. 

“T will tell you, then, what I smell,” he replied 
with a snarl. “I smell my own good meat dinner 
which you have stolen away and hidden in your 
pantry.” 

And without waiting for the Leprechaun to re- 
ply, the Shaughran bounded across the floor and 
burst into the pantry. Tomcat, who had not had 
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time to eat the meat, leaped in terror on the pantry 
shelf and tried to hide himself behind the Lep- 
rechaun’s pot of gold. But Tomcat was large and 
fat, and the pantry shelf was not very wide, and 
the result was that he pushed the pot right over, 
and it fell on the Shaughran’s head, pelting him 
with gold pieces. The Shaughran was very much 
startled at the sudden shower of heavy gold. He 
had just enough presence of mind to seize his piece 
of meat and make off with it, through the door, out 
on to the open hillside, and go home to his house 
in the rocks. 

The Leprechaun, who had followed the Shaugh- 
ran into the pantry, stood wringing his hands in 
grief and despair over his scattered gold. Tomcat, 
when he had made sure that the Shaughran was 
really gone, jumped down from the shelf. He was 
growing calmer, but his tail was still bushy and 
swollen to twice its usual size. 

The Leprechaun turned on him fiercely. 

“This is your doing,” he cried, in a great rage. 
“You are the cause of all my troubles. A common 
thief from the woods, you are! A homeless tramp! 
Why did I ever let you inside the walls of my 
house? Out of the house, sir! Let me never see 
your face again.” 
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The Leprechaun continued to call Tomcat 
names, but Tomcat, not listening to the Lepre- 
chaun at all, had already made up his mind to run 
for the Upper Wood at once, and gave one great 
bound to the door. Then he paused, realizing sud- 
denly the insults which the Leprechaun was still 
shouting at him. He turned and, flashing out a 
long, sinewy, gray arm and a scratching claw in 
the direction of the Leprechaun, he spat so savagely 
that even the Leprechaun was frightened and 
turned silent and pale. Then Tomcat turned 
again and ran as fast as he could run in the direc- 
tion of the Upper Wood—tthe safe, green, peaceful 
Upper Wood, where there were no snarling red 
foxes, no brawling Leprechauns, and as many meat 
dinners as anyone could wish for. 


The Glass Ball 


LL night a storm had raged round the little 

/ stone house where Paudeen lived with his 

grandmother, and when morning came the 

wind still blew, and the rain still fell, and Paudeen 

stood at the window and looked out. Paudeen’s 

grandmother sat by the fire and spun rolls of 
carded wool into strong worsted thread. 

“I wish I could go out,” said Paudeen. 

“You cannot go out in the rain, avic,” said 
Paudeen’s grandmother, and her wheel went round 
and round, while the Gray Cat, who always lived 
with them, said in a loud voice: 

“Certainly not. It would be very wrong for 
Paudeen to go out in the rain.” 

Paudeen still watched the rain. He was think- 
ing of something that had happened yesterday 
when he was playing in the green lane and the sun 
was shining overhead. A white sea gull with shin- 
ing wings had flown round for a little, and at last 
had alighted on the grass beside him. 
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“There is going to be a storm,” said the sea gull, 
“and I have come inland to give warning of it. 
Tonight many a boat will be sunk by the waves, 
fishermen and all.” 

“Why should you go back to the sea?” said 
Paudeen, eagerly. “Stay here with us on the hill- 
side, and build your nest in this green lane where 
you will be safe.” 

“Safe!” cried the sea gull. ‘You talk foolishly, 
Paudeen! Who wants to be safe in a stuffy, nar- 
row, green lane? Give me the sea and the sky.” 
And as he spoke, the sea gull spread his wings and 
flew away. 

“What would he have said if he were shut up 
like me in a little stone house?” thought Paudeen, 
and again he said aloud: 

“T wish I could go out.” 

This time there was no answer, and Paudeen 
noticed that his grandmother’s wheel was still and 
that she was sleeping, her head sunk on her breast. 
He looked out again, and to his joy he saw that 
the rain had stopped at last. 

“It would be wrong to waken her,” said Paudeen 
to himself, looking at his grandmother a second 
time. “She said quite clearly, “You must not go 
out in the rain.” ‘That means that I may go out 
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if there is no rain.” So Paudeen began to move 
softly toward the door. 

But the Gray Cat, who was sitting on the hearth- 
stone and licking the fur on her chest in order to 
clean it, raised her head when Paudeen moved and 
said: 

“Where are you going, Paudeen ?”’ 

“Out,” said Paudeen, shortly. 

“Out where?” said the Gray Cat. 

Paudeen would have liked to say something 
rather rude, but he did not dare, for the Gray Cat 
looked at him with such a hard, green glare in her 
eyes. So he shuffled from one foot to another and 
said: _- 

“Out anywhere.” 

“You know,” said the Gray Cat, “that your 
grandmother does not wish you to get wet.” 

“I shall not get wet,” said Paudeen, “for the 
rain is Over.” 

The Gray Cat glared at Paudeen for a few sec- 
onds longer. Then to his relief, she went on lick- 
ing the fur on her chest. Paudeen lifted the latch 
of the door and in a moment he was outside. 

Up the lane came the Tinker and his donkey. 
The Tinker lived in a little house farther up the 
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lane, and he and Paudeen were friends. So when 
he saw Paudeen he cried out: 

“This is a good meeting, Paudeen. Get up on 
my donkey’s back and come home with me, for | 
have something to tell you, and I want your ad- 
vice. 

But Kian, the Tinker’s donkey, who was not at 
all a common donkey, did not like this. He laid 
back his ears and kicked, first with one hind leg, 
and then with the other, at the foxgloves and net- 
tles which grew in the side of the green lane. Kian 
had a clear head, but it was not very easy to get on 
with him, and the Tinker said he always thought 
of himself before anyone else. 

Kian said: 

“Master Tinker, I have traveled twenty miles 
today in rain and storm, and am in no humor for 
giving rides on my back, up and down a lane, to 
little boys who have good legs of their own for 
walking.” 

“Kian is in a bad temper,” said the Tinker to 
Paudeen, “but I have something to tell you both 
that may interest you a little. We were today ina 
townland very far from here, and I was mending 
a little pot for a woman who lives by herself by 
the shore of the sea, and who, they say, is friendly 
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enough with the fairies. When the pot was mended 
she looked at it inside and out, and saw well that 
it was no common job and that I was no common 
tinker. So she went into her little thatched house, 
and came out again with a little green glass ball 
in her hand. 


THE TINKER HOLDING THE MAGIC BALL IN HIS HAND 


“Master Tinker,’ said she. ‘I have little 
money to give you, but maybe this will do as well 
as money. If there is anything you desire in your 
heart above everything else in the world, hold that 
ball in your hand and wish, and your wish will 
come true. But listen well tome. Once you can 
do this, and once only, for the ball gives only one 
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wish to one person. So think wisely before you 
speak. The ball is no more use to me, for I have 
had my wish long ago, and perhaps I am none the 
better for iti 

When the Tinker had finished speaking, he put 
his hand in his pocket and drew out a little greenish 
glass ball. As it lay in his open hand, it seemed to 
shine now yellow, now pink, now green again. 
Paudeen stared at it with eyes as round as saucers, 
and even Kian was awestruck. 

“So the sooner we hurry home the better,” said 
the Tinker. “We will light up the fire, and then 
I will sit in the middle, and Kian and you will sit 
on either side of me, and you will both advise me 
what to wish for.” 

Paudeen and Kian were in as great a hurry as 
the Tinker himself, and all three hastened up the 
lane to the Tinker’s little house. The Tinker raked 
out the live turf coals hidden under the ashes, and 
built them up into a fire, and Paudeen carried an 
armful of turf sods from the little turf stack out- 
side, while Kian seized the moment to eat a few 
mouthfuls of dinner. 

At last they were sitting round a blazing fire, 
the Tinker holding the magic ball in his hand. 

“What about wishing for a ship in which you 
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could go sailing on the sea,” said Paudeen, think- 
ing of the sea gull. 

“The sea!” cried the Tinker, in horror. “Indeed, 
Paudeen, the glass ball would leave me worse than 
it found me, if it turned me from an honest tinker 
into a wretched fisherman!” 

“Then wish for a beautiful house and a fine 
horse and carriage,’ said Paudeen, eagerly. 
“Think how grand you would look going along the 
roads in a painted carriage. Everyone would come 
crowding then to buy your pots and pans.” 

“And what does a tinker want with any fine 
horse and carriage,’ answered Kian, angrily. “He 
has a fine donkey as it is, and he wants nothing 
better. You are too forward altogether, Paudeen.”’ 

“Well, think of something better yourself, 
Kian,” said Paudeen, offended. 

“Wish to be high king of Ireland and have done 
with it,” said Kian. “Then I should be the donkey 
of the high king of Ireland, and that is what I am 
suited for.” 

| High king? cried the Tinker. “Not I! Does 
not all the world know that the high king is white- 
haired and bent before his time with wars and 
rebellions and affairs of state, and a thousand other 
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troubles. A high king is a miserable man, Kian. 
I wish i 

“Mind what you say,” interrupted Kian, 
sharply. 

“True,” said the Tinker, startled and alarmed, 
for he had nearly wished for a very silly thing 
indeed. “I must be careful what I say.” 

“The woman had no business to give you the 
glass ball at all,” said Kian. “She ought to have 
given it to me, and I should have known how to 
make use of it.” 

“Not at all,” replied the Tinker, in a loud voice. 
“For a donkey, you may be intelligent enough, 
Kian, but, after all, you are nothing but a donkey. 
Who but a donkey would talk so foolishly about 
a high king?” 

“I may be nothing but a donkey,” said Kian, 
stiffly, “but the world knows that if you had not 
me to guide you and advise you and direct you, 
you would be begging your bread from door to 
door.” 

“You good-for-nothing beast,” cried the Tinker, 
losing his temper. “I wish you were at the other 
end of the world, and what is more mg 

There was a crash as of thunder, a sudden dark- 
ness in the little kitchen, a rushing sound in the 
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chimney, and then all was bright and quiet as 
before. 

But Kian had vanished. 

Paudeen and the Tinker sat for a few minutes 
in blank silence, looking at each other and at 
Kian’s empty place. Then Paudeen said in a low, 
frightened voice: 

“You wished that Kian was at the other end of 
the world and he is gone there.” 

The Tinker stared wildly fora moment. Then, 
covering his face with his hands, he rocked him- 
self backward and forward on his stool, crying: 

“O my donkey, my kind, honest donkey! O 
my sorrow, and my lost donkey!” 

“Is it far to the other end of the world?” asked 
Paudeen. “Maybe you could get there in a year 
if you set out at once.” 

“But Kian would never wait there until I came 
for him! You know his independent spirit. He 
would have set out for home, and we should miss 
each other on the way. Oh, the evil day that this 
has been, and the evil wish! The fairy people 
must be against me. My good lost donkey!” And 
the Tinker rocked himself backward and forward 
in grief and despair. 

“Tinker,” said Paudeen, shaking him by the 
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arm, “the woman said to you, ‘One wish for one 
person.’ If I held the glass ball in my hand and 
wished for Kian to come back here, perhaps all 
might be well.” 

The Tinker dried his eyes and thrust the glass 
ball into Paudeen’s hand. 

“Wish, Paudeen,” he said, brokenly. “Wish!” 

Paudeen held the glass ball tight, shut his eyes, 
and said in a high and rather trembling voice: 

“T wish that Kian may be here again.” 

There was a second crash as of thunder. Again 
darkness fell upon them and for a few moments 
the room was black as midnight, and when the 
light flashed back again, Kian was in his place. 

“You are here again, good Kian,” gasped the 
Tinker. 

But Kian was in a towering rage. 

“Yes, I am here,’ he said, “and no thanks to 
you, sir. What I should like to know is why I 
was ever anywhere else. You wished me off at the 
other end of the world—me, your valuable don- 
key! Justas if | werecaniold bagvot salt you 
should be ashamed to look me in the face.” 

The poor Tinker hung his head very dejectedly, 
but Paudeen spoke up sharply. 

“If you are going to be so disagreeable, Kian,” 
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he said, “we shall wish that we had left you at the 
other end of the world. You are a thankless fel- 
low, and if you like us so little there is nothing 
to prevent your going away again, either to the 
other end of the world or somewhere else.” 

But Kian had no wish to go away at all. 

“I still feel sick and giddy with the shock and 
the rush and the fright,” he said in a hollow voice. 
“However,” he added, for he was beginning to feel 
rather ashamed of his bad temper, “all is well that 
ends well, and no one can say that I have not 
traveled far.” 

“We will go at once and bury this glass ball in 
a hole in the bog,” said the Tinker. “It is a fairy 
gift and could never be lucky.” 

So they all three went out and dropped the glass 
ball into a deep bog-hole, and after that, as it 
was growing late and dark, Paudeen ran home to 
his grandmother, and the Tinker and Kian, quite 
good friends again, went home to their beds. 
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The Horns of the Black Goat 


NE day Shemus called all the goats round 
him—the Big White Goat, and the Little 
White Goat, and the Little Brown Goat, 
and the Lame Goat, and the Black Goat who al- 
ways wanted her own way in everything. All of 
them came running up quickly when they heard 
Shemus call, for they knew from the tone of his 
voice that he had something interesting to say to 
them. | 
When they were all seated round him, Shemus 
began: 

“Attend to me carefully, Goats, for I have an 
important matter to talk over with you. You all 
know that our little round house, woven of heather 
and rushes, is very small to hold us all comfortably. 
We are crowded and cramped there, and the turf 
smoke chokes us, and sometimes we are afraid that 
the winter winds may carry the heather roof en- 
tirely away. My plan is that we should build an- 
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other house for ourselves—a new house, a fine big 
house. What do you say to that, Goats?’ 

The goats were almost struck dumb by such a 
wonderful idea. They stared at one another in 
silence for a few moments. Then the Black Goat 
said: ‘ 

“True, we are cramped and crowded. Last night 
when I stretched myself I burnt my left hind hoof 
ingthe turipashes; 

“If you burnt your hoof, Black Goat,” said 
Shemus sharply, “it was your own fault. How 
often have I told you not to lie in the turf ashes? 
Some day you will burn more than your hoof, Black 
Goat, for you will burn yourself, and the house, 
and all in it.” 

“How can I help burning my hoof in the turf 
ashes when the house is so small?” demanded the 
Black Goat. “I thought that was why you wished 
to build a bigger house!” 

“True,” said Shemus, somewhat taken aback, 
“the house is small. Well, we must certainly build 
a bigger house for ourselves, and then none of us 
will be burnt in the turf ashes.” 

“But where shall we build this new house?” 
inquired the other goats, ‘‘and how shall we build 
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“That,” replied Shemus, “isa serious question. 
My plan is that we should ask advice of all our 
neighbors, and hear what they have to say, and 
first we will visit the old red fox, Shaughran, and 
ask his advice, for he is a most intelligent animal.” 

The goats hesitated a little, and looked at each 
other, and the Black Goat said, loudly: 

“I do not like the Shaughran. He may be very 
good at giving advice, but I have no faith in old 
red foxes.” 

“It 1s merely a question of hearing what he has 
to say about our new house, Black Goat,” said 
Shemus, impatiently. “You must not be so ob- 
Btinate.” 

“Very well,” said the other goats, ‘we will all 
go and ask the Shaughran’s advice, but we will not 
take his advice unless we like it.” 

So Shemus and the goats set out to the Shaugh- 
ran to consult him about the new house. When 
the Shaughran saw them coming he knew that they 
had something exciting to say, and he came from 
his door to meet them, his eyes shining with curi- 
osity. 

“Shaughran,” cried Shemus, “we are going to 
build a new house, and we have come to consult 
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you and to ask your advice about how and where 
we should build it.” 

“Tf you are looking for a new house,” said the 
Shaughran, decidedly, “you must certainly have a 
cave. That is the first and the last thing I have 
to say on the subject. A cave——such as this of 
mine, for instance—is warm in winter, cool in 
summer. If you wish to enlarge it, you need only 
scratch the earth out at the back, and there is no 
fear that winds and storms may tumble it in ruins 
over your heads. What is more, now that I come 
to think of it, there is the very cave you are looking 
for not ten yards from this cave of mine. And how 
pleasant for us to live side by side, and run in and 
out of each other’s houses a dozen times a day.” 

Shemus felt very uncomfortable. He knew well 
that behind his back the Black Goat was scowling, 
and casting angry looks at him, and trying to at- 
tract his attention. 

“The goats!” faltered Shemus. “We all live 
together, you see. I must think of the goats, good 
Shaughran. They might not like a cave.” 

“Not like a cave!” echoed the Shaughran, in 
loud surprise. “You must be mistaken, my dear 
Shemus: No goat in her senses could object to 
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the cave of which I am speaking, and which is not 
a dozen steps from my own door.” 

Shemus had not a word to say, but the Black 
Goat stepped boldly forward. | 

“I should like to hold a private consultation 
about this,” she said in a very firm voice. “TI in- 
sist upon a private consultation.” 

The Shaughran bowed low to the Black Goat, 
and withdrew to a short distance, where he sat 
with his tail curled round his feet and his eyes 
looking at nothing in particular. 

The goats crowded round Shemus, and the Black . 
Goat said, in a fierce whisper: 

“The Shaughran is a bad neighbor. I will not 
live in a cave beside the Shaughran; I will stay 
in our own old home sooner than that.” 

“But what shall I say to him?’ asked Shemus, 
much agitated. “How shall I answer the Shaugh- 
ran?” 

“Tell him,” said the Black Goat, “that we must 
have a day or two to think it over.” 

“Yes, that will do,” returned Shemus, greatly 
relieved. ““We must have a day or two to think 
it over.” 

“So Shemus approached the Shaughran and said: 

“Thank you very much, Shaughran, for your 
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kind advice about a new house. My goats and I 
will think the matter over for a day or two before 
deciding, as it is a big undertaking, and nothing 
should be done in a hurry.” 

“Quite so,” said the Shaughran, smoothly. 

“Oh, certainly, certainly, Shaughran,” said 
Shemus, flustered and embarrassed. “I mean, that 
is, not at all, good Shaughran.”’ 

“Quite so,” said the Shaughran again, very, very 
politely, and he bowed and smiled, while Shemus 
and the goats backed out of the door in great 
confusion, knocking against one another as they 
went. 

“That was a narrow escape,” said the Big White 
Goat, as soon as they were out of hearing. 

“We should not have gone near the Shaughran 
at all,” said the Little White Goat, who had for 
some time been crying quietly, as she had weak 
nerves. 

“The whole affair has been very badly man- 
aged,” said the Black Goat, “and it is all your 
fault, Shemus.”’ | 

“Very good,” replied Shemus, stiffly. “You 
shall yourself choose the person whose advice we 
ask next. Lead the way, Black Goat. I will not 
say another word.” 
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“In that case,” said the Black Goat, briskly, 
“what about consulting the Little Black Lamb? 
He is young, to be sure, but, Judging from what 
I have seen of him, he speaks out boldly and clearly 
on every subject.” 
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AS SHE SPOKE, SHE GAVE A LITTLE BUCKING LEAP 


“The Little Black Lamb belongs to the Fairy 
Girl,” said the Big White Goat, doubtfully. 

“I will have nothing to do with the fairies,” 
cried the Brown Goat, and the Little White Goat 
and the Lame Goat echoed: 

“We will have nothing to do with the fairies.” 

“Fairies indeed!” cried the Black Goat, tossing 
her head. “‘What are the fairies to us, or the Fa‘ 
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Girl, either? Let her go her own way and mind 
her own business. If she interfered with me, I 
should run her through with my fine long horns. 
That is what my horns are for—to run into inter- 
fering people and busybodies.” 

And as she spoke she gave a little bucking leap, 
just to show how little she cared about anyone, 
and then began to lead the way quickly to where 
the Little Black Lamb lived. 

In a few moments, however, she looked back at 
the others, and asked, sharply: 

“What is the matter?” 

She asked this partly because she felt that some- 
thing was the matter, and partly because the other 
goats and Shemus were looking at her with such 
round, round eyes. 

“Your horns, Black Goat,” gasped the Little 
White Goat. “Surely your horns are very long.” 

The Black Goat tossed her head with an uneasy 
look in her eyes, for, true enough, her horns felt 
odd and heavy. 

“She said she would run the Fairy Girl through 
with her fine long horns,” the goats whispered, one 
to another. 

The Black Goat’s horns were growing and grow- 
ing and growing, and before long they reached the 
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middle of her back. The poor Black Goat stood 
still, panting with fright, her eyes wild, while the 
others stood round and stared in horror. Soon 
the horns reached her tail, and as they had grown 
thicker as well as longer, the Black Goat staggered 
under their weight, and before long had to lie down 
and rest her head on the ground. The poor thing’s 
one wish was to get home and hide herself from 
everyone's sight in the little old house of heather 
and rushes. So Shemus and the goats raised her 
to her feet, and they set out for home, all helping 
to carry the Black Goat’s long trailing horns. 
When they reached the house, however, the Black 
Goat’s horns could not pass through the door, and 
even if they had, she could not have stayed within, 
as her horns, still growing, would have in the end 
knocked down the house. 

The Black Goat certainly had a very sharp 
tongue, and was too fond of her own way, but 
she was an affectionate little goat in spite of all 
her faults, and now that this terrible trouble had 
come upon her, the other goats stood round in great 
grief, and Shemus looked pale and unhappy. 

“We must go and find the Fairy Girl and ask 
her pardon,” said Shemus at last. 

“The Fairy Girl may make all our horns grow,” 
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sobbed: the Little White Goat, crying more bit- 
terly than ever. “And she could make your ears 
grow, Shemus. She could make your ears grow as 
long as the Black Goat's horns.” 

Shemus grew paler than ever at that, but he 
repeated again: 

“We must all go and ask the Fairy Girl to for- 
give the poor Black Goat.” 

The goats knew that Shemus was right, so they 
dried their eyes and, leaving the Black Goat 
stretched on her side in the heather, they set out in 
the lowest spirits, with Shemus at their head. 

They found the Fairy Girl playing with her 
Little Black Lamb. She stood in the shadow of 
the overhanging rocks, holding a branch of blos- 
soming hawthorn in her hand, and when Shemus 
looked into her mocking eyes he could not think of 
a word to say. But the goats, lined up behind, 
poked him in the back and whispered: 

“Are you not going to speak to her, Shemus? 
Ask if she will forgive the poor Black Goat and 
take the spell off her.” 

Then Shemus said, speaking very quickly: 

“Your Honor has great power to punish those 
who offend you, and we come to ask you to forgive 
the poor Black Goat for her proud words. . She 
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spoke without thought, and if Your Honor will 
overlook it this time I will promise, on behalf of 
my goats and of myself, that neither you nor the 
fairies will ever have cause to punish any one of us 
again.” 

Then followed silence, broken only by the sobs 
of the goats, while the Little Black Lamb came 
and sniffed at Shemus’s legs. At last the Fairy 
Girl said: 

“And so your Black Goat finds that her fine long 
horns, which she was to run through me and other 
busybodies like me, are a little too long! I should 
have thought the longer they were the better, but 
some people are never satisfied! Well, perhaps 
she has learned her lesson. I will overlook her con- 
duct this once. Go home, all of you, and you will 
find that your Black Goat’s fine long horns are no 
longer than they were yesterday.” 

And before Shemus and the goats could thank 
her she had darted off, light and quick as a bird, 
the Little Black Lamb galloping clumsily after. 

When they reached their little house, they 
found, just as the Fairy Girl had said, that the 
Black Goat’s horns were the length they had al- 
ways been before. She herself, however, was sub- 
dued and meek, and she asked their pardon very 
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humbly for her past behavior and for having given 
them all so much trouble. Indeed, from that day 
on, the Black Goat was a different character. 

“But let us not build a new house at all,” cried 
the goats, “for it looks as if the fairies were against 
Ite : 

“And in any case,” said Shemus, “what better 
do we want than our little house of heather and 
rushes? The closer we are together, the safer we 
are, and the warmer and snugger we are.” 

“That is just what we think, too,” said all the 
goats, turning to one another and nodding their 
heads. 

And the Black Goat said very loudly: 

“Shemus is always perfectly right.” 


The Gold Bell 


gathered together from all quarters of the 

hillside, and as they rushed hither and 
thither on the wind one could hear their voices, 
their singing, their high laughter, their shrill calls 
to one another. The old red fox, the Shaughran, 
heard, and crouched low in his dark hidden cave in 
the rocks; Kian, the Tinker’s donkey, heard, and 
he stamped uneasily in his shed, although he knew 
he was safe, for the Tinker had fastened a branch 
of rowan tree over the door to keep out all harm; 
Paudeen heard in the middle of his dreams, and 
he half-wakened and turned a little, and then went 
straight off to sleep again. Conn, the Dog, heard 
them, too, and his eyes went green and he growled 
to himself very low. 

But in the morning the sun shone from a blue 
sky, and the fresh wind blew, and all the hillside 
was sunshiny and safe again. So Conn the Dog 
forgot all his fears and went out for a run on 
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the heather. He was in high spirits, for he was to 
have a holiday, as Shaun was staying at home all 
day to mend the thatch on the roof of his little 
house. As Conn ran round and round, barking 
and jumping and in the best of humor, he saw 
something shining in a clump of bog myrtle. Conn 
at once thrust in his paw and pulled the shining 
thing out. It was a tiny gold bell, scarcely as big 
as the thimble that Paudeen’s grandmother wore 
when she used her needle to make or mend clothes 
for Paudeen and herself. Conn was very pleased 
with his find. He picked it up at once and carried 
it home. 

“IT found it in the heather,” he explained, as he 
laid the little gold bell down beside Shaun. 

Shaun took it up, examined it, and said: 

“It is something like the trinkets which one sees 
with the girls who live down in the valley—per- 
haps one of them wandered up on the hillside and 
lost it. However, no one could find the owner 
now. It would make a nice toy for the child 
Paudeen.” 

“You forget, Shaun,” said Conn, haughtily, 
“that the gold bell is mine—it was I who found it. 
It is my intention to keep it myself, and I think it 
would look very well hung round my neck.” 
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“It would look very well indeed, Conn,” replied 
Shaun, “and as it would ring whenever you moved, 
no doubt the rabbits would be very glad to get 
such good notice whenever you were near.” 

Conn’s jaw dropped. 

“That is true,” he said. “I had forgotten that 
the rabbits would hear me coming. Well, Shaun, 
perhaps, after all, we had better give the bell to 
IPaudeen.” 

So Conn took up the bell and went to Paudeen’s 
house. Paudeen and his grandmother were very 
pleased to see him. 

“This 1s a little present for Paudeen,” said Conn. 
“I found it ina clump of bog myrtle this morning.” 

Paudeen pounced on the: bell with a shout of 
joy. 

“It is a very pretty thing,’ said Paudeen’s 
grandmother, “and it is very kind of Conn to give 
it to you, Paudeen.” 

Then Conn had a bowl of milk and a piece of 
oatcake, and then he ran home. 

But on the way home Conn met the Leprechaun. 

“What news, what news, Conn?’ said the 
Leprechaun, stopping him and preparing for a 
chat. 

“No news, no news at all, Leprechaun,” replied 
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Conn, sitting down very willingly. “What new 
thing ever happens on this hillside? I have just 
been to see Paudeen, as I wished to give him a 
little gold bell which I found in the bog myrtle 
on the hillside this morning.” 

“A gold-bell, did you say? On the hillside?” 
asked the Leprechaun, quickly. His voice was 
casual and careless, but his eyes were sharp and 
watchful. 

“Yes, Leprechaun—in a clump of bog myrtle 
on the hillside,” replied Conn. 

“And you found it this morning?’ asked the 
Leprechaun. 

Conn was scratching his left shoulder with his 
left hind leg, and he never noticed the squeak of 
excitement in the Leprechaun’s voice. 

“Yes, this morning,” he replied. “I was just 
out for a run before breakfast, for you must know, 
Leprechaun, I think there is nothing so good for 
the health as a run before breakfast. I can always 
eat twice as well after it.” 

But the Leprechaun had heard all he wanted 
to hear, and now he wanted to be alone to think 
it over. So he said: 

“Well, Conn, I see you are in a hurry, so I will 
not delay you any longer,” and as he said this he 
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hurried on his way, leaving Conn still sitting and 
much disappointed, because he had looked forward 
to a long pleasant talk. 

“I cannot think why the Leprechaun should 
imagine [ was in a hurry,” thought Conn, as he 
got up and trotted home. “I am sure he was not 
delaying me at all.” 

Meanwhile the Leprechaun was saying to him- 
self: 

“The gold bell which Conn picked up is no 
doubt one which the fairies lost in their merry- 
makings last night, and if so, it certainly must have 
some magic power in it. Perhaps it is a wishing- 
bell or else whoever owns it will have health, 
wealth, and fortune; or even if none of these things 
be true, the fairies will want’ to buy it back at any 
price. I will goand see Paudeen, and I shall know 
at once when I see the bell if it is really a fairy bell. 
If it is, I shall find something to give to Paudeen 
in exchange.” 

The Gray Cat who lived with Paudeen and his 
grandmother was looking out of the window and 
she saw the Leprechaun coming. 

“Here is the Leprechaun,” she cried, “‘and he is 
coming to see us!” 

“If the Leprechaun is coming to see us,” said 
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Paudeen’s grandmother, “‘it is because he thinks 
we may be of use to him.” 

For Paudeen’s grandmother did not care much 
for the Leprechaun, and suspected him of being 
untruthful. 

“T shall be very glad to see him, anyhow,” said 
Paudeen, who always loved visitors. 

Paudeen and his grandmother were very polite 
to the Leprechaun when he reached the door. They 
brought him in, and gave hima stool with a cushion 
on it, and set the stool in a warm corner by the 
fire. But the Leprechaun was intelligent and ob- 
servant, and he saw at once that Paudeen’s grand- 
mother looked at him with suspicious eyes. 

So when they were all sitting round the fire, the 
Leprechaun began to talk very pleasantly to Pau- 
deen’s grandmother. 

“Your garden does you credit, ma’am,” he said. 
“T never saw a finer show of marigolds, and I am 
convinced that your new potatoes would take a 
prize anywhere.” 

Now it happened that Paudeen’s grandmother 
loved her garden next best in the whole world to 
Paudeen and her Gray Cat. So when the Leprech- 


aun praised her garden she was very pleased, and 
said: 
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“Do you think so, indeed, Leprechaun? I do 
my best, but my garden is not what I should like 
it to be. Perhaps you would accept a little bunch 
of marigolds yourself, as I see you have an eye for 
beauty.” 

The Leprechaun smiled his very widest smile. 

“Indeed I should be sorry to see you cut short 
the lives of the beautiful growing things,” he said. 
“I love flowers and it is no joy to me to see them 
die. But thank you kindly all the same.” 

“That is exactly how I feel about the flowers, 
myself, Leprechaun,” said Paudeen’s grandmother, 
who was liking the Leprechaun better and better 
every minute. 

“But look at my gold bell, Leprechaun,” inter- 
rupted Paudeen. “Conn, the Dog, found it and 
gave ittome. Listen while I ring it!” and Paudeen 
rang the little bell as hard as he could. 

The Leprechaun’s sharp eyes saw at once that 
this was indeed a fairy bell. The next thing, then, 
for him to do was to get home at once, and find 
some toy which Paudeen would take in exchange 
for the bell. So he stood up and said: 

“The mistress of a house is always busy, so I 
will not trespass on your hospitality any longer. 
But if I may I will come back soon again, for I 
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should be grateful for your advice with regard to 
a little rock garden which J am thinking of plant- 
ing over with toad-flax and pennywort.” 

Paudeen’s grandmother told him very warmly 
that her friends were welcome to her house at all 
times, and.the Leprechaun thanked her and said 
good-bye and went away. 

He hurried to his home and got out all his 
treasures to see which he could give in exchange for 
the bell. At last he found just the thing—a top all 
gaily painted over in bright colors. 

“Paudeen will like this better than the bell,” 
said the Leprechaun. “Boys like to spin tops.” 

But in the meantime Paudeen and his grand- 
mother had had some more visitors. ‘The Tinker 
and his donkey Kian were passing, and they called 
in to have a talk. The Tinker was in very low 
spirits, and as he took a seat by the fire he sighed 
heavily. 

“And why are you so downhearted?”’ asked 
Paudeen’s grandmother. 

“Indeed I will tell you the reason of it,” re- 
plied the Tinker. “This day, ma’am, is my birth- 
day, and when I think that there is not one in the 
world to know about it, or to care about it, or to 
give me a present, or even to wish me many happy 
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returns—when I think of that If get very melan- 
choly.” 

The Tinker covered his face with his hands, and 
Kian the donkey groaned a little in sympathy. 

“Shall I give the poor Tinker my gold bell for 
a birthday present?’ asked Paudeen, who felt very 
sorry for the Tinker. 

Paudeen’s grandmother did not wish Paudeen 
to give away the gold bell, but she did not like to 
say so aloud. So she frowned a little at Pau- 
deen and shook her head behind the Tinker’s back. 

But Paudeen was very anxious indeed to com- 
fort the Tinker, and he pretended he did not see 
his grandmother shake her head. He put the little 
gold bell into the Tinker’s hand, saying: 

“Here is a gold bell, poor Tinker, so you see you 
are having one birthday present, anyhow.” 

The Tinker did not care in the least for gold 
bells, but he thought Paudeen a kind little boy, 
and he thanked him very much, and in a few 
minutes he and Kian said good-bye and went away. 

Scarcely had they gone when the Leprechaun 
came knocking at the door a second time. 

“T had not meant to disturb you again so soon,” 
he said as he came in, “but I found this painted top 
among my odds and ends, and I could not help 
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thinking that Paudeen would make a better owner 
Tomit chanelle 

“Now see, Paudeen, how kind everyone is to 
you,” cried his grandmother. “This pretty top 
will take the place of the gold bell which you gave 
away to the Tinker.” 

“Gave to the Tinker?” shrieked the Leprechaun. 

“Yes,” said Paudeen, who was still pleased with 
himself for having comforted the Tinker. “I gave 
it to the Tinker because it was his birthday and 
nobody at all in the whole world remembered about 
tee 

“It was extremely wrong of you to give it to 
the Tinker,” said the Leprechaun, in high anger. 

“Why, Leprechaun,” said Paudeen, much sur- 
prised, “what harm could it be to give a present 
to the poor Tinker?” 

“What harm? What harm?’ stammered the 
Leprechaun, choking with anger. 

“Tt is very good of the Leprechaun to be so much 
concerned about Paudeen’s little gold bell,” said 
the old woman, very coldly. “One might almost 
think it was his own gold bell, he takes the loss of 
it so much to heart.” 


The Leprechaun made a great effort to control 
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his rage. He saw that Paudeen’s grandmother 
was beginning to suspect him all over again. 

“Excuse me,” he said, standing up. “I think 
I will go home. I do not feel well.” 

“You do not sound as if you were well,” said 
the old woman, still very coldly, and as the 
Leprechaun hurried away from her door, she fol- 
lowed him with unfriendly eyes. 

The Leprechaun recovered his temper when he 
was out in the open air. He was quite determined 
to get the gold bell, and began to think out a plan. 

“TI must find something which the Tinker will 
take in exchange,” he said to himself. “Unfortun- 
ately, it must be something of value—no painted 
tops for the Tinker. I am afraid I can offer him 
nothing less than one of my precious pieces of 
gold.” 

So when the Leprechaun reached home, he got 
out his little pot of gold pieces and counted them 
over again. It depressed him very much to have 
to part with even one of them. However, he said 
to himself: 

“After all, it is parting with one gold piece to 
gain a hundred. Even if the gold bell is not a 
wishing-bell, it will still be worth any number of 
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gold pieces to the fairy who has lost it, and who 
will reward me for restoring it.” 

This thought cheered the Leprechaun very much, 
so he picked out the smallest and the least bright 
of all the gold pieces in the pot, and set out at 
once for the Tinker’s house. He thought it better 
to come to the point at once, so as soon as he found 
himself inside the door he said: 

“Tinker, I believe you have a little gold bell 
which Paudeen gave you this morning. It happens 
that I have a fancy for gold bells, and I would be 
willing to give you a piece of gold in exchange for 
yours.” 

The Tinker was overjoyed at the thought of 
getting a real gold piece in the place of the useless 
little gold bell. He tried to hide his smiles as he 
hurried to his little cupboard to get the gold bell 
at once, for his one fear was lest the Leprechaun 
should change his mind before the exchange was 
completed. 

“This is your gold bell, Leprechaun,” he said, 
“and good luck go with it, for a piece of gold is 
of more use to me.” 

The Leprechaun joyfully seized the gold bell, 
and hurried off in high spirits, while the Tinker 
and Kian, no less pleased, talked together about 
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all the things they could buy with the piece of 
gold. 

Meanwhile Conn, the Dog, had been spending a 
very pleasant day. He had gone rabbit-hunting 
in the morning, and though he had caught noth- 
ing, it had been very exciting. He had watched 
Shaun mending the heather thatch on the roof, 


THIS WAS NO COMMON RAT 


and had given him a little advice. He had eaten 
a hearty dinner, and he had barked himself hoarse 
at a corncrake. Now, just as the long sunny day 
was drawing to a close, he was lying down to doze 
on the slippery warm brown larch needles which 
covered the ground in the larch wood. As he lay 
there in the shade with eyes shut he heard a rustling 
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noise beside him, and starting up he found himself 
face totace: withhaitae 

Now whenever Conn saw rats he chased them, 
and if he could, he killed them. But Conn knew 
at once that this was no common rat. He was of 
gigantic size, and the eyes which looked straight 
into Conn’s eyes were not the eyes of a rat at all. 
Conn felt the hair on his back rising up with horror. 

“Good health to you, Conn,” said the rat, in a 
slow, greasy, unpleasant voice which made Conn’s 
blood run cold. 

“Thank you, sir,” replied Conn who was 
scarcely able to speak. 

“TI have a message for you, Conn,” said the rat. 

wy es, sir, saide@oun: 

“My message is from the fairies. It seems that 
this morning you found a little gold bell in the 
bog myrtle on the hillside. Well, the fairies have 
sent orders that the bell is to be put back exactly 
where you found it before the sun sets today.” 

“TI gave away the bell—I have not got the bell,” 
said Conn, in a husky whisper. 

“You had better find it, or it will be the worse 
for yourself,” said the rat, still in the same slow, 
greasy voice. 

And then the rat was not there. He had not 
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run away—he had not moved from the place, for 
Conn was watching him all the time. But he was 
not there. 

Conn looked up at the sun. Already it was be- 
ginning to sink in the western sky. Conn leaped 
to his feet and raced and raced at full speed to the 
house where Paudeen lived. 

Paudeen was not there, but Paudeen’s grand- 
mother was sorting heather to make a new broom. 
When Conn ran in looking so ruffled and agitated, 
Paudeen’s grandmother dropped all the heather in 
surprise. 

“The gold bell? The gold bell?’ gasped Conn. 
“Tt is a fairy bell, and they have sent a message 
that I am to put it back where I found it before 
the sun sets, or else they will lay spells on me.” 

“Now see how all things are for the best!” cried 
Paudeen’s grandmother, raising her hands in 
thankfulness. “Paudeen gave the bell to the 
Tinker, so the child is safe from harm. I would 
not have a fairy bell in my house for all the gold 
in Ireland.” 

But Conn hardly waited until she had finished 
speaking. He was galloping up the lane to the 
Tinker’s house. 

The Tinker was mending a tin can, and he was 
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so pleased about the piece of gold in his pocket 
that as he mended the can, he sang songs at the 
top of his voice, and Kian the donkey Joined in all 
the choruses. 

He was surprised and displeased when Conn 
burst suddenly upon him. 

“How now, Conn!” he said. “Where are your 
manners, sir? Since when is it a custom to break 
into a man’s house without as much as a knock, 
or a by-your-leave, or with-your-leave?” 

“The bell?’ cried Conn, not heeding what the 
Tinker said. “Have you the little gold bell?” 

“Why, the whole world is crazy about that little 
gold bell!” exclaimed the astonished Tinker. “TI 
have not got it. I gave it some hours ago to the 
Leprechaun in exchange for a piece of gold.” 

Conn, the dog, sat down on his haunches, turned 
up his nose to the ceiling, and howled aloud in 
despair. 

“What is the matter?” cried the Tinker and 
Kian together. 

“It is a fairy bell,” howled Conn, “and they 
have sent a message to say that if it is not put back 
in the bog myrtle where I found it before sunset, 
it will be the worse for me. I know the Lepre- 
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chaun! He never gives up anything if he has once 
got hold of it.” 

“Oh, but he must give up the bell to the fairies!” 
cried the Tinker. “Run quickly to him, Conn. 
You have still half an hour before the sun sets.” 

So Conn took fresh courage, and ran on again 
to the Leprechaun’s house. But Conn was right 
in his fears—the Leprechaun utterly refused to 
part with the little gold bell. 

Sltis mine, he-said. “I exchanged it “for a 
piece of gold.” 

“But do you not see, Leprechaun,” urged Conn, 
“that if it is not returned to them, they will put a 
spell on me?” 

“They were making fun, ‘no doubt, when they 
said that,” said the Leprechaun. “And in any case 
what harm is there in a spell or two? I am sur- 
prised that a great big dog like you, Conn, should 
be afraid of a little spell. In any case, I will not 
give up the gold bell, for it is mine.” 

Directly the Leprechaun had said these words, 
he uttered a piercing yell, and began to hop round 
and round the room in agonies of pain. 

“My legs!’ he screamed. “They are beating 
me with whin bushes! They are whipping me with 
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thorns and brambles! They are pinching me with 
hot irons! My poor legs! My poor legs?” 

“It is the fairies!” exclaimed Conn, with deep 
thankfulness. ‘“They are laying their spells on 
him instead of on me. Shaun always said the 
fairies were just and fair if one tried to please 
them.” 

“Take the bell,’ screamed the Leprechaun. 
“Take the bell and put it wherever you like. Take 
it out of the house, and the sooner the better.” 

No sooner had he spoken, than the pain in his 
legs ceased as suddenly as it had begun, and the 
Leprechaun sank exhausted intoachair. But Conn 
had already spied the little gold bell on the Lep- 
rechaun’s shelf, and leaping on a chair, he seized it, 
and whisked out the door and off over the hillside 
to put it where he had found it that morning. 
When he had dropped the bell in among the bog 
myrtle, he turned to look at the sun. It was just 
touching the tops of the mountains, so Conn was 
safe. He trotted home at once, told Shaun the 
whole story of his adventure, and after a good 
supper he went to bed and to sleep. 

As for the Leprechaun. When he had recovered 
a little from the effects of his sufferings, he put 
on his cap and set out for the Tinker’s house; and 
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he and the Tinker sat until dark night arguing and 
arguing, because the Leprechaun wanted | the 
Tinker to return the piece of gold which he had 
had in exchange for the gold bell, while on the 
other hand the Tinker utterly refused to part with 
it, and Kian the donkey took sides with the Tinker. 
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The Hole among the Rocks 


NE day Paudeen and the Brown Cow went 
() for a walk together over the mountains, 
and by chance they came upon the Little 
Black Lamb, lying in a spot well sheltered by 
rocks from the cold wind. The mountain ran 
down steeply to a long green valley in which were 
many sheep and lambs, and the Little Black Lamb 
was looking down at them in a very melancholy 
fashion. 

“Why, here is the Little Black Lamb!” cried 
the Brown Cow in a loud, hearty voice. “And how 
are you, Little Black Lamb?” 

But the Little Black Lamb was in a bad humor. 

“Tam very poorly,” he answered, “and as usual 
I am all alone. This morning the Fairy.Girl said 
to me, ‘You have good food to eat, a cave in which 
to shelter from the rain, a whole hillside upon 
which you can race about and play, so I cannot 
see that you have any cause for complaint,’ and 
when she said that, off she skipped and left me to 
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myself for the whole day. When I was down in 
the valley I had the other lambs to run races with, 
but here I am all alone.” 

The Brown Cow was very sympathetic. 

‘Never mind, Little Black Lamb,” she said, in 
a comforting voice. “I will play with you. I will 
run races with you.” 

The Little Black Lamb looked her all over. 

“You could not play or run races,” he said. 

“And why not, may I ask?” inquired the Brown 
Cow. 

“Because you have no figure for running races,” 
replied the Little Black Lamb, in his usual straight- 
forward way. 

The Brown Cow was very much offended. 

“If that is the case, Mr. Black Lamb,” she said, 
getting up from where she had lain down, “the 
sooner I leave your company the better. I have 
no wish to force myself on anyone, and I never 
thought that I should have lived to be so much 
insulted.” 

She walked off, slowly and heavily, switching 
her tail, and breathing loudly through her nostrils. 

“Call her back,” whispered Paudeen. 

“No, let her go!’ answered the Little Black 
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Lamb. “We are better without her. You must 
think of something to amuse me, Paudeen.” 

But Paudeen was staring down into the valley, 
and he did not heed what the Little Black Lamb 
was saying. 

“Look at those boys playing in the field down 
there,’ he said. “They are trying which can throw 
a stone farthest. I can throw stones, too, Little 
Black Lamb.” 

“Can you indeed?” replied the Little Black 
Lamb in a very indifferent voice. “But you have 
not thought of something to amuse me, Paudeen. 
Can you not even tell me something which might 
interest me?” 

Paudeen looked round cautiously for a minute, 
and then said, in a lower voice: 

“IT can tell you of something strange that hap- 
pened to me yesterday, Little Black Lamb. I was 
playing ‘touch’ with the Fairy Girl, and suddenly, 
as I was chasing her, she stood still and said, ‘I am 
going now.’ She was pointing at a big bank, steep 
and covered with heather and bog myrtle. There 
were big rocks on top, and I remember foxgloves 
growing between the chinks of the rocks. And do 
you know, Little Black Lamb, as I looked straight 
at the bank, it seemed to waver and tremble, and 
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for just a second I could not see it clearly, and 
then the bank was gone and I was looking at a 
beautiful shining castle! It was all shining and 
elistening, and there were so many colors that it 
might have been made of ten million flowers. And 
as I stared the castle trembled and shook a little 
and seemed to melt, and though I never took my 
eyes off it, I was looking at the same old bank 
of heather and bog mrytle and the Fairy Girl was 
gone!” 
The Little Black Lamb listened very atten- 
tively, his little black head on one side. 
“What.qwas iveryestrangeebaudeen, » her sacs 
“And I must tell you that something very like it 
happened also tome. I was coming home with the 
Fairy Girl from a long day on the hillside, and we 
were just at the head of the Lower Wood, where, 
you remember, there is a stretch of brambles and 
gorse, and one old juniper bush. The Fairy Girl 
said: “We are tired. We'll go in and rest.’ And 
there, instead of the gorse and brambles was a big 
wide garden full of flowers such as I never saw be- 
fore, and I was in the middle of it all.” 
“You were inside, then?’ cried Paudeen. 
“Yes, but I was not there long,” went on the 


Little Black Lamb. “The fairies picked a quarrel 
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with me. It seems the flowers were not to be eaten, 
so they turned me out, and the Fairy Girl said I 
had disgraced her, and that she would never take 
me there again. I told her that I was glad to hear 
it, for I had a low opinion of the place.” 


PAUDEEN LED THE WAY AND THE LITTLE BLACK LAMB FOLLOWED 
CLOSE AT HIS HEELS 


“T should like to go inside,” said Paudeen. 

“Then let us go and find your bank,” said the 
fttie black Lamb, briskly. “There may be an 
opening in the rocks which may lead to the lost 
castle.” 
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“The fairies might be angry if we meddled,” 
said Paudeen, hesitating. 

“Meddled? Who talks of meddling?’ cried 
the Little Black Lamb. “Surely one can go and 
look at a bank of heather without giving offense 
to anyone,even to the fairies. Lead on, Paudeen.”’ 

Paudeen scrambled to his feet, and led the way 
willingly enough, for he knew every inch of the 
hillside, and the Little Black Lamb followed close 
at his heels. Along the hillside, slippery with 
heather, down a marshy hollow, where white bog 
cotton grew, up again by a narrow path, over a 
slope of bracken and gorse—on they ran until at 
last they both reached a high bank, covered over 
with heather and bog myrtle, and crowned by great 
gray boulders of rock. 

“Here it is,” said Paudeen. 

They scrambled up the steep heathery side. 
Paudeen climbed up on the rocks, but the Little 
Black Lamb nosed in and out below. Suddenly 
the Little Black Lamb gave a loud cry. 

“Here is a great dark hole under the rocks,” he 
cried. “This is perhaps the way to the lost castle.” 

“Where is it? Where?’ cried Paudeen, scram- 
bling down from above and hurrying to the spot. 

But, alas! Paudeen was in such haste and excite- 
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ment, that just as he reached the opening in the 
ground he stumbled and fell forward. In the 
effort to save himself, he clutched at the Little 
_ Black Lamb, and down they both fell, slipping, 
tumbling, sliding, into the depths of the dark hole 
under the rocks. 

They were more frightened than hurt when they 
reached the bottom, which was boggy and wet, 
and they both at once, without a word, scrambled 
to their feet and tried to climb up out of the hole 
again. But that was impossible. In one place 
the side of the hole was steep smooth stone; in 
other places it was soft slippery bog, which gave 
way if they tried to hold on to it. Paudeen lost 
hope first, and began to sob’bitterly. The Little 
Black Lamb continued for some time longer his 
struggles to get out, because he hated to be beaten, 
but even he had to give up at last. 

ml hissisva. pretty fix we are-in, he cried at 
length. “I cannot imagine, Paudeen, why you 
should have led me to this dangerous place, and 
still less can I imagine why, when you chose to 
fall in, you should have dragged me in with you. 
It was a very selfish thing to do, Paudeen.” 

Paudeen only cried louder than ever. 
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“Our only hope is that the fairies may come and 
rescue us,” said the Little Black Lamb. 

“They may punish us for meddling with their 
bank,” sobbed Paudeen. 

“Well, they will have to take us out of the hole 
before they punish us,” said the Little Black 
Lamb, “and if I were only out of this horrible hole, 
I would risk the rest.” 

“They might punish us by leaving us forever in 
the hole,” replied Paudeen. 

“Who is contradicting now?’ demanded the 
Little Black Lamb, angrily. 

But at that moment could be heard a sound from 
above—some one or something was moving among 
the rocks, rustling the heather and bracken. 

“Tt is the Fairy Girl, I am sure,” exclaimed the 
Little Black Lamb, and raising his voice he bleated 
loudly: 

“Here I am! ‘Heres 1) am? “Help! Hate 
Paudeen has been leading me into mischief, but I 
am your own pet lamb all the same.” 

“You are certainly no pet lamb of mine,” said 
a grim voice from above, and, at the same moment, 
Paudeen and the Little Black Lamb could see the 
Shaughran’s head against the sky, in the entrance 
to the hole above them. 
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“Oh, Shaughran,” they both screamed, “help us 
out of this terrible hole!” 

“How did you get there?” asked the Shaughran. 
He. very much enjoyed seeing the Little Black 
Lamb at the bottom of the great, deep, black hole, 
and in his heart he wished that he could leave him 
there. 

“Paudeen stumbled and fell in,” replied the 
lamb, “and he dragged me in, too. Good Shaugh- 
ran, if you sat on the edge and let your tail hang 
down inside, perhaps Paudeen could reach it, and 
he could pull himself up by it, and pull me after 
him.” 

“There are three good reasons against that,” 
answered the Shaughran. “First, instead of my 
pulling you out, you would pull me in, and if 
I were in the hole along with you, Little Black 
Lamb, you might be even more uncomfortable than 
you are now. Secondly, my tail would not be long 
enough to reach Paudeen, for the hole is very deep. 
Thirdly, it would be far too painful a plan for 
my taste to have two great creatures like you and 
Paudeen hanging on to my tail.” 

“And what plan can you think of, Shaughran ?” 
asked Paudeen, anxiously. 

“T think the best plan is for me to go to the 
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Tinker and ask him to come here and bring a stout 
rope with him. He might be able to help you.” 

And the Shaughran had run off before either of 
them could answer. 

“The coward is gone,” exclaimed the Little 
Black Lamb, in hot anger. “He is gone, and he 
will not come back, and he will not send the Tin- 
ker, either. He will forget all about us. He will 
sit down to his comfortable supper and eat and 
drink, while I stay here, wet and cold) and 
wretched! And this is your doing, Paudeen. This 
is all your fault!” 

“How is it my fault?’ cried Paudeen, turning 
upon him in anger. “It was you who first spoke 
of coming here—you said ‘Lead on.’ And if you 
had not wished to come, how could I have made 
you—a great, big lamb like you? If you were so 
independent, and wiser than anyone else, how is 
it that you came at all? I will tell you why you 
came—you came because you wanted to.” 

The Little Black Lamb was so startled by | 
Paudeen’s unexpected attack that he was silent 
fora while. He thought it all over, and was just 
opening his mouth to begin the argument again, 
when they heard the shrill bark of the Shaughran, 
the cheerful whistle of the Tinker, and the sound 
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of heavy feet moving above them. After all, the 
Shaughran had kept his word and he and the 
Tinker had come to the rescue. 

The Tinker had a long strong rope, and a long 
strong arm, and between them both, Paudeen and 
the Little Black Lamb were soon high and safe on 
the heather beside the Tinker and the Shaughran. 
Paudeen thanked them both for their kindness in 
helping him, and then he and the Little Black 
Lamb each ran home, as quickly as possible, to get 
warm and dry again. 

And next day, Paudeen and the Little Black 
Lamb were just as good friends as ever. They had 
quarreled in the dark hole only because they were 
so unhappy and so uncomfortable; but they had 
not really meant any of the hard things which they 
had said to each other then. 


The House in the Storm 


NE evening, Shaun the Fiddler came to see 

() Paudeen’s grandmother. He knocked at 

the door, and when he had come in and 

wished everyone in the house good health and good 
luck, he said: 

“T have here a little present for you, ma’am, for 
I know that the mistress of a house likes to see her 
place looking well.” 

The present which Shaun had brought to Pau- 
deen’s grandmother was a wooden bowl. Shaun 
had found a piece of fine oak wood; he had hol- 
lowed it out until it was the right shape; he had 
then carved it all over with leaves, and flowers, 
and butterflies; and, last of all, he had polished it 
until it now reflected the light of the fire dancing 
on the hearth. Paudeen’s grandmother was very, 
very pleased. She put the carved wooden bowl on 
her shelf, and she looked at it and said: 

“Tt is beautiful enough to be an ornament in the 
palace of the high king himself.” 
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“Tam glad that you like it, ma’am,” said Shaun, 
“but I must go now, for it grows late and I have 
not yet given my dog Conn his supper. There is, 
however, one thing which I would ask of you and 
which I hope you will grant me.” 

“Indeed, Shaun,” said Paudeen’s grandmother, 
looking at him very kindly, “you have only to ask, 
and if it is in my power to grant, you shall have 
whatever you ask for.” 

“Well then,” said Shaun, “this is what I ask— 
that you lend Paudeen to me tomorrow to come 
with Conn and me to visit a valley that les far 
beyond the mountains, and to see all the fine sights 
which are there. Many a time he has asked me to 
take him with me on my journeys, and for my part 
I would not ask for a better comrade.” 

The old woman hesitated. She feared that some 
harm might happen to Paudeen—on the other 
hand, Shaun was kind and careful, and he had just 
given her a beautiful carved bowl. So at last she 
said: 

“Well, Shaun, Iam sure Paudeen will be safe in 
your charge, and if he promises to be a good child 
and to do as you tell him, there is no reason why 
he should not go with you tomorrow.” 


When Paudeen heard that, he danced with joy, 
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and Shaun was very much pleased, too. He 
thanked Paudeen’s grandmother, and then said 
good-bye and went home. 

Next morning, very early, Paudeen arrived at 
Shaun’s house, where Shaun and Conn were wait- 
ing for him before setting out. 

“That is right, Paudeen,” cried Shaun as soon 
as he saw him. “We have a long day before us, 
and fair weather. There is not a cloud in the 
whole sky!” 

“T will look after Paudeen,” said Conn the dog, 
bustling round with an air of great importance. 
“I will keep an eye on Paudeen, Shaun. You may 
leave Paudeen in my charge.” 

“And who will keep an eye on you, Conn?” 
asked Paudeen, sharply, for he thought that Conn 
was taking too much upon himself. 

“TI need no one’s eye on me,” replied Conn, of- 
fended. 

“We must set out at once,” said Shaun, and 
Conn and Paudeen forgot to quarrel in the excite- 
ment of starting off for a long day’s adventure. 

They followed narrow green tracks along the 
hillside, sometimes climbing steeply up, sometimes 
sloping down, and sometimes Shaun and Conn and 
Paudeen had no path at all to follow, but must 
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tramp through deep heather. But Shaun knew 
the way, and the others followed, and they talked 
and laughed as they walked on, for they were all 
three in very good humor. 

But Shaun was wrong about the weather. First 
big white clouds rose, which rapidly grew gray and 
dark, blotting out the sun, while a wild rushing 
wind began to blow over the whole rocky moun- 
tain-side, and before long the thunder echoed, the 
lightning flashed, and the rain came down in heavy 
torrents. 

“What shall we do?” cried Shaun. “If we turn 
back home it will take as long as if we went on.” 

“Let us leave the path we are following,” said 
Conn, “and go round the little hill on our left. 
Perhaps there might be a house there, or at least 
some overhanging rocks where we could shelter.” 

Shaun thought this a wise plan, so they ran round 
to the other side of the hill, while the rain beat 
down on them all the time, drenching them through 
and through. 

Presently Shaun, who was leading the way, gave 
ICT 

‘A house! a house!” he said. 

True enough, there at the foot of the hill, in 
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the shelter of a great mass of rock and whin 
bushes, was a little wooden house. 

Shaun knocked at the door. 

“Open to us,” he cried out. “Give us shelter 
from the storm.” 

In a few moments a girl’s face appeared at the 
little window. She had very blue eyes and very 
dark hair, and she looked very much astonished. 

“Who are you, sir?” she asked. 

Shaun answered her very politely: 

“T am Shaun the Fiddler,” he said, “and this is 
Paudeen, and this is my dog Conn. We are wet 
through by this dreadful storm, and if you are the 
mistress of the house we would ask you to be so 
kind as to give us shelter and let us dry ourselves 
by your fire.” ? 

“I am the mistress of the house,” replied the 
girl, “but before I let you in my White Goose 
who lives with me must see you and judge for her- 
self whether or no it is safe to open the door to 
you, who are strangers to us.” 

She turned her head and called, and in a moment 
a large white goose was standing on the window 
seat within, her head turned sideways, looking at 
them steadily. 

“That is certainly a very fine dog,” said the 
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White Goose at last. “I think we had better open 
the door.” 

Shaun and Conn and Paudeen were glad to get 
in out of the rain. The house was small but very 
neat and clean, and a great turf fire was blazing 
red on the hearth. 


> 


“YOU ARE A VERY FINE DOG,” SHE SAID AGAIN 


The White Goose continued to stare at Conn. 
She seemed to be much struck by him. 

“You are a very fine dog,” she said again, ad- 
dressing Conn. 

But Conn was cold and wet and in no mood for 
compliments. Moreover, he had no high opinion 
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of geese at any time, and he saw that Paudeen 
was all ready to laugh. So he did not answer the 
White Goose at all, but walked straight to the 
hearth, and lying down in the warmth of the fire, 
he began to lick his paws dry. 

“You have a very fine dog, sir,” said the White 
Goose, speaking this time to Shaun. 

Shaun was anxious lest the rain might have hurt 
his fiddle, and he answered, hardly heeding what 
he said: 

“A fine dog—yes, indeed.” 

Meanwhile the girl with blue eyes and dark 
hair had made friends with Paudeen. She dried 
his wet hands and hair and then she took down a 
jug of new milk from the shelf, and poured some 
into a bowl. 

“Drink it up; avic,?-she said’ smiling at him. 

Paudeen smiled back. He liked the girl very 
much, and he liked the milk too. 

“Give some of the good new milk to this fine 
dog,” said the White Goose. 

Conn would have liked some milk, but he could 
not bear to have it when it was the White Goose 
who suggested it. He hated the White Goose. 

“No, thank you, ma’am,” he said in a growling 
voice. 
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The White Goose went over to Conn and pre- 
pared to sit down beside him on the hearth. Conn 
got up and walked to the other side of the fire, and 
as he passed Shaun he said to him in a low voice: 

“Do something to attract the notice of this old 
goose. She is inclined to follow me about.” 

“Would you care for me to play a little tune to 
you, White Goose?” said Shaun, who was always 
ready to be good-natured. 

“No, thank you,” said the White Goose at once. 
“T have no ear for music.” 

Then the White Goose paced slowly and solemn- 
ly up to the girl and whispered something in her 
Cap 

“My goose has taken a fancy to your dog,” said 
the girl to Shaun. “She wants to know if you 
would leave him behind you when you go. Indeed, 
I should be quite willing to keep him. 

“T will not stay,’ said Conn to Shaun in a very 
loud whisper. 

“I am afraid I cannot agree to that,’ replied 
Shaun. “Conn is my dog and my friend, and wher- 
ever I go he goes, too. I should not be able to 
get along without him.” 

“Every word that Shaun says is true,” said Conn 
the dog. 
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The White Goose sat for a little with drooping 
feathers. Then she brightened up and again went 
over to the girl. They whispered together for some 
minutes, while Conn watched them out of the 
corner of his eye. At last the girl said to Shaun: 

“My goose admires your dog very much. She 
says that as you will not leave him behind, per- 
haps you would take her with you, and she could 
live with you and your dog in your home. She 
says that you could leave this boy, Paudeen, to 
take her place as my companion. For my part, I 
am quite ready for the exchange. I like Paudeen 
very much.” 

“I live with my grandmother,” cried Paudeen, 
much alarmed, “and I am going home to her. I 
am going home to her now, at once.” 

He jumped from his seat and would have run 
out the door had Shaun not caught hold of him by 
the arm. 

“What you ask is impossible,” said Shaun, very 
decidedly to the girl. “‘Paudeen is not my boy. 
He belongs to his grandmother. She lent him to 
me for just one day because I gave her a wooden 
bowl carved all over with leaves, and flowers, and 
butterflies. But I would never, never dare to go 
back to her without Paudeen—no, not if I were 
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to bring her ten thousand bowls all carved in gold 
and silver instead of oak wood.” 

“Since that is so,” said the girl, “I must keep 
my goose. I could not live alone.” 

“But he is such a very fine dog 
the White_Goose. 

“We had better be going,” said Conn, interrupt- 
ing her. “It is time we were off, Shaun. I think 
the rain is over, and even if it is not over, a little 
rain will not hurt us. There are worse things than 
Taine 

Shaun would have liked to sit a little longer 
in the warm little house, by the blazing fire, but 
he saw well that neither Conn nor Paudeen would 
be at ease for a minute in the house. So he rose 
to his feet and said to the girl: 

“Maybe Conn is right and it is time that we are 
going. Thank you kindly for your hospitality and 
for your goodness to us all.” 

He went after Conn and Paudeen, who were 
already out the door, and the girl followed him. 

“You were more than welcome to anything that 
I could give you,” she said as she stood on her 
doorstep, “and my only grief is that what I gave 
was not better worth the giving.” 


She stood with her White Goose beside her, and 
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watched Paudeen and waved her hand to him, 
until he was out of sight. 

_ Then she sighed a little, and said to her White 
Goose: 

“T should have liked to keep that little Paudeen 
with me always, but still, one must remember that 
I might have trouble and work taking care of Pau- 
deen, whereas you, my White Goose, can take care 
of yourself.” 

“And Conn the dog was certainly a very fine 
dog,” replied the White Goose, “but no doubt he 
has a very large appetite, and might possibly end 
by eating up my dinner as well as his own. So 
everything turns out for the best.” 

Then the White Goose cleaned her beak on the 


grass and went into the house again. 
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Paudeen and the Merrow 


of Lough Finnesk. Lough Banagher was 

a gray, desolate place, but Lough Finnesk 
was bright and beautiful and blue as the skies 
above. Paudeen liked to wade out after the white 
water-lilies that bobbed up and down on the waves; 
and he liked to play with the white stones that 
were scattered over the shore, striking them to- 
gether to make sparks of fire. But what Paudeen 
liked best was the little green island lying some 
distance out in the lough and covered over with 
rowan trees—trees which trailed their gray-green 
leaves and dropped their coral berries in the water 
below. Often Paudeen stood on the shore and 
wished and wished that he could explore that little 
island. 

One day as Paudeen was running home after a 
happy hour spent playing beside Lough Finnesk, 
he met the Leprechaun. Paudeen’s cold wet hands 
were full of white water-lilies. 
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“And where have you been, Paudeen?’ asked 
the Leprechaun, “and what have you been doing 
with yourself?” 


“TAKE MY ADVICE AND HAVE NOTHING TO DO WITH THE MERROW” 


“IT have been playing beside Lough Finnesk,”’ 
replied Paudeen. 
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“Beside Lough Finnesk?”’ repeated the Lep- 
rechaun, pricking up his ears. “You had better 
be careful, then, Paudeen, for if the Merrow who 
lives there gets hold of you, she will not let you go 
ite Urry... 

“Merrow? What is a Merrow?’ asked Pau- 
deen. 

“Well, the Merrow is a kind of cousin of my 
own,’ replied the Leprechaun. “We belong to 
the same family, though, indeed, I have little lik- 
ing for her. She looks like a woman with a fish’s 
tail, and her hands are for all the world like a 
duck’s feet. Be careful that you keep out of her 
way.” 

“Oh, so that is the Merrow!” cried Paudeen, 
much surprised. “But you are mistaken, Lep- 
rechaun. She is a very kind, pleasant person.” 

“Have you been speaking to her?’ asked the 
Leprechaun, sharply. | 

“I have spoken to her twice,’ said Paudeen, 
rather proudly. “She is very friendly, and she 
pulled water-lilies for me when I could not reach 
them. She says that some day she will help me to 
get to the rowan tree island.” 

“Take my advice,” said the Leprechaun, “and 
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have nothing to do with the Merrow. Remember | 
have warned you.” 

The Leprechaun went on his way, but he thought 
to himself: 

“T will go tomorrow to Paudeen’s grandmother, 
and warn her that it is not safe for Paudeen to play 
alone beside Lough Finnesk. The Merrow is not 
torbestrusted.« 

But next morning, the Leprechaun was occupied 
by a different matter. He had been, for a whole 
week, watching over a bed of wild strawberries, 
waiting for them to be ready for eating; then, just 
when they were red and ripe, a blackbird from the 
Upper Wood arrived first and ate every straw- 
berry. The Leprechaun was raging and had a 
quarrel with the blackbird, so he forgot Paudeen 
and the Merrow, until quite late in the evening 
he heard a knocking at his door, and when he 
opened it he found outside Paudeen’s grandmother 
and the Brown Cow. 

“T have. come to’see if Paudeenvis here, ep. 
rechaun,” said the old woman. “He went out to 
play just before sunset, and he has not returned 
home.” 

She looked very pale and anxious, and the 
Brown Cow’s eyes were red, as if she had been 
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crying. ‘The Leprechaun suddenly remembered 
the Merrow. 

“I will not tell them about the Merrow yet,” 
he decided to himself. “Paudeen may be safe 
somewhere else and why frighten people for noth- 
ing?” 

So he answered: 

“No, ma’am, Paudeen is not here, but perhaps 
he has gone to see the Tinker and Kian and has for- 
gotten the time.” 

“No,” said Paudeen’s grandmother, “that can- 
not be, for the Tinker and his donkey set out yes- 
terday on a long journey round the countryside to 
sell pots and pans, and they will not be home for 
some days. Their house is locked up and empty.” 

“Then perhaps Paudeen is with Shaun the 
Fiddler,” said the Leprechaun. “Wait until I rake 
out my fire, and then I will go with you to Shaun’s 
house.” 

So the Leprechaun accompanied Paudeen’s 
grandmother and the Brown Cow to Shaun’s house. 
But Shaun and his dog Conn were already in bed, 
and the house was dark. As soon as the Lepre- 
chaun knocked loudly at the door, Conn, the dog, 
burst into a storm of barks and growls. 

“Who is there?” called Shaun from the window. 
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“Call to your savage dog and tell him to be 
quiet,” cried the Leprechaun, angrily. 

“Is Paudeen here with you?’ asked Paudeen’s 
grandmother. 

“My dog is right to bark at people who come 
to the house at this hour,” replied Shaun. “No, 
ma’am,” he added, “Paudeen is not here. I have 
not seen him since the day before yesterday. If he 
is lost, wait a little and I will get up and help 
you to look for him.” 

So Shaun and his dog Conn joined in the search 
for Paudeen. Soon after they met the Shaughran, 
who was out hunting, but who left his hunting to 
come with them when he heard that Paudeen was 
lost. 

“Let us go and ask Shemus if he has seen him,” 
said the Brown Cow, who was weeping all the 
time. “One boy likes to play with another.” 

Shemus and the goats were still sitting round 
the fire, telling each other stories before they went 
to bed. 

“Paudeen?” said Shemus when he had heard 
what they had to tell. “The White Goat here 
can tell you something about Paudeen. Stand 
forward, White Goat, and-tell your story.” 
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. The White Goat stood forward and coughed 
a little to clear her throat before beginning. 

“I was out on some business of my own,” she 
said, ‘‘and as I was hurrying home, just after sun- 
set, I passed the lower end of Lough Finnesk and 
there I saw Paudeen holding conversation with a 
small cow without horns. I called to him, but he 
did not answer, so, as I did not wish to be late for 
supper, I ran on and left him.” 

“That was the Merrow,” said the Leprechaun. 

“The Merrow!” cried everyone, in horror. 

“Surely you know,” said the Leprechaun, im- 
patiently, “that when the Merrow comes out of the 
lake, she takes the form of a hornless cow. Yes, 
that was the Merrow and there is no doubt that 
she has got hold of Paudeen and we shall never see 
him again.” 

“I am going to Lough Finnesk,” said Paudeen’s 
grandmother. “I will look for Paudeen until I 
find him.” 

“You must not go alone,” said Shaun the Fid- 
dler. “I will come with you.” 

“If Shaun goes, I will go, too,” said Conn the 
dog, and in the end everyone decided to go to 
Lough Finnesk to look for Paudeen, with the ex- 
ception of the Lame Goat, who might not be able 
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to walk so far, and the Black Goat, who was always 
nervous since an accident she had had with her 
horns. | 

The Leprechaun, however, said to himself: 

“There is no manner of use in my going with 
this noisy herd of old women and goats and fiddlers 
and cows and dogs. The Merrow will laugh to 
hear them call. If anyone can help Paudeen, it 
is the fairies and the Fairy Girl herself, and the 
sooner I go to them and tell them what has hap- 
pened, the better.” 

So the Leprechaun slipped behind a rock until 
the whole party had gone. Then he came out and 
set off to try to save Paudeen in his own fashion. 

Meanwhile the rest of the party followed the 
way across the hillside to Lough Finnesk. The 
moon had just risen, but the path was rough and 
uneven, slippery with heather, and scattered over 
with stones. 

Before long they missed the Leprechaun. 

“He has gone home to bed,” said Conn, angrily. 

“I wish he had come,” said Paudeen’s grand- 
mother, anxiously. “He is always so clever and 
wise. 

The others said nothing, but the Leprechaun’s 
desertion discouraged them. very much. Also the 
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thought of meeting with the Merrow was a de- 
pressing one, and they kept close to one another 
for company—so close, indeed, that the Brown 
Cow once trod heavily on the Shaughran’s hind 
foot, and they nearly had a bad quarrel. 

At length, on reaching the top of a little rising, 
they found themselves looking down on Lough 
Finnesk in the hollow of the hills below. The 
lough seemed oddly unfamiliar by moonlight, 
without any of the bright colors and cheerful 
sounds of the day. The water, where the moon- 
light touched it, shone like silver, but the rest of 
the lake lay in black shadow, while the shores also 
were dark and still and strange. 

At this point the Brown Cow gave a sudden 
loud bellow of terror. 

“What is the matter? Speak! Speak! What 
is the matter, Brown Cow?’ they all cried, crowd- 
ing closer together with chattering teeth. 

“Excuse me, please,” said the Brown Cow in a 
faltering voice. “I made a mistake. I saw 
Shaun’s shadow in the moonlight, and I feared it 
might be the Merrow, and roared before I 
thought.” 

“You should have more self-control, Brown 
Cow,” said Shaun, very sternly. 
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“Especially when you have such a loud, roaring 
voice,’ added the Shaughran. 

But Paudeen’s grandmother had not been lis- 
tening to anyone. She had been closely observing 
the lake below, and now she said: 

“T cannot see Paudeen anywhere, so I am going 
down to the lake to call his name all round the 
shore, and beside the edge of the water. I am not 
going home until I find Paudeen.” 

“You must not go alone, ma’am,” said Shaun. 
“IT will go with you.” 

“And I will go where Shaun goes,” said Conn, 
but he kept his tail between his legs because he 
did not like it. 

In the end they all went down to the edge of the 
dark water of Lough Finnesk, and they walked 
round it, Paudeen’s grandmother leading the way. 

“Paudeen! Paudeen!” they all called. ““Where 
are you, Paudeen? Can you not hear us?” 

But no one answered, and only the echoes of 
their voices came back from the dark hills round 
Lough Finnesk. 

When they had been all round the lough, they 
came to stand on some low flat rocks which 
stretched out into the water. 

“It is plain that Paudeen is not to be found 
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here,” they said, looking at one another in the 
moonlight. 

“I am not going home until I find Paudeen,” 
repeated Paudeen’s grandmother. 

“Then we will stay and keep you company,” 
said Shaun, “or at least we will stay until the sun 
rises. 

And all the others agreed that they would stay 
until the sun rose; but they felt very much de- 
pressed, for they did not, in their hearts, think that 
they would ever find Paudeen again, and they 
were afraid it might end in the Merrow carrying 
off some one else as well. 

Suddenly Shemus gave a cry and pointed with 
his finger. 

“Who is that?’ he cried. 

And there on the rocks, not five yards away, and 
fast asleep, lay Paudeen. 

“He was not there three minutes ago,” they all 
cried. “We passed over that very spot!” 

“Paudeen,” cried his grandmother, running to 
him and seizing him. “Is it you? Are you safe? 
Where have you been?” 

Paudeen wakened and sat up, looking about 
him in a dazed way. Then he clutched his grand- 
mother’s cloak. 
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“Do not let the Merrow take me again,” he 
cried. 

“But where have you been?” said all the others, 
speaking together. “Did the Merrow take you to 
her house? What was it like? How did you get 
away?” 

“The Merrow took me,” said Paudeen. He 
spoke slowly, as if still half asleep. “She said she 
was taking me to the rowan-tree island, but she- 
took me instead to her home at the bottom of the 
lake. It was very uncomfortable. There was a 
green light everywhere, and it was cold. I wanted 
to go home, so I cried, and the Merrow was angry. 
Merrows are very unkind when they are angry. I 
do not think I shall ever like a Merrow again.” 

“But how did you get away?’ asked the 
Shaughran. 

“T am coming to that,” said Paudeen, peevishly. 
It was plain that he was both tired and short-tem- 
pered. “T cried, and then I heard you all calling. 
I heard every single time you called, but I could 
not answer. I tried to answer, but I could not. 
And then they all came.” 

“Then who came?’ asked the Shaughran, 
softly and cautiously. He did not want to annoy 
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Paudeen again, but he did want to understand the 
whole story. 

“The fairies came—the fairies one sees just 
every day among the heather and rocks of the hill- 
side, and the Fairy Girl came, too, and so did the 
Leprechaun. The Fairy Girl said: ‘Paudeen be- 
longs to the hillside, Merrow, and you must give 
him back to us,’ and the Merrow said, ‘Paudeen 
used to belong to the hillside, but now he belongs 
to Lough Finnesk.’ The Fairies said, “You will 
be sorry, Merrow, if you take away Paudeen of 
the hillside.” Then the Fairy Girl came to me 
and said, ‘Paudeen, go to sleep!’ I did not want 
to go to sleep, for I wanted to hear what they said. 
But my eyes shut up of themselves and I had to 
go to sleep, and when I wakened I was here.” 

“So that was what happened to the Lepre- 
chaun,” said Conn the dog. 

“You must never, never go near Lough Finnesk 
again,’ said Paudeen’s grandmother. 

“Indeed I will not,” said Paudeen, very readily. 

“Let us hurry home from this dangerous spot,’ 
said the Brown Cow. 

“Yes, now that Paudeen has been found, let us 
all hurry home,” said Conn the dog, anxiously. 
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Paudeen’s grandmother thanked everyone very 
warmly for having kept her company all the time, 
and for having helped her to look for Paudeen. 
But Paudeen was so sleepy and so tired that Shaun 
had to carry him all the way over the hillside in 
the moonlight until he reached his home. 


THE END 
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